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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the tron hands of the law; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—DzE Fok. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We wish not to say one word which would seem to 
imply a light estimate of the gravity of the conditions 
on which the Russians have granted an armistice, or to 
make light of the need for the utmost vigilance and 
tact on the part of the Government for the protection of 
our legitimate interests. Still, it should be kept in mind, 
as a counteractive to the shrieks of alarmists, never 
more out of place than at such a crisis as this, that 
the situation is not so grave as it would have 
been if everything contained in Mr. Layard’s telegrams 
last week had been true. The Government, indeed— 
we have every wish to do them justice—drew the 
right conclusion from Mr. Layard’s namely, 
that the movements of the Russians had been made 
in pursuance of the terms of the armistice. But the 
plain meaning of the telegram, and the construction 
popularly put upon it, was the very opposite of this. 
Mr. Layard gave prominence to the fact that the 
Porte was in a state of alarm, and could not under- 
stand the Russian proceedings. It is impossible for 
the Government to reconcile this with the idea that 
the command of the defences of Constantinople was 
part of the terms of the armistice. If the Porte 
could not understand the Russian proceedings, they 
must have been in contravention of what had been 
settled by its plenipotentiaries. Sir Henry Wotton’s 
definition of an ambassador as “an Englishman sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his country,” does not 
altogether cover such telegraphic despatches as this of 
Mr. Layard’s. Mr. Layard seems to have a singular 
capacity for believing lies told for the good of another 
country. 





We can hardly accept the Cremorne demonstration as 
a proof that the people of London have ‘“‘ confidence in 
the Government and its policy.” It was “ very kind,” 
no doubt, of Sir Coutts Lindsay to abandon for a brief 
interval his ssthetic studies, and to undertake the con- 
trol of a rowdy mass meeting. What he had to say he 
said like an artist, and itis gratifying to learn that, in 
his opinion, “ England ought to be true to herself, and 
not to jeopardise her honour and interests.” It is also 
delightful to have heard—whether the rumour be con- 
tradicted or not—that Lord Beaconsfield should have 
telegraphed to Sir Coutts “inquiring as to the tone and 
character of the meeting,” and that Sir Coutts should 
have replied, “ Upwards of 5,000 people have given en- 
thusiastic support to a resolution approving the conduct 
of the Government.” Of course, as the price of a free 
admission to Cremorne, “5,000 people,” or, for the 





matter of that, 10,000, could always be found to give 
“enthusiastic support’ to anything, and a meeting at 
Cremorne is really worth as little as a vote of confidence 
at the Cogers’ Hail, or a plebiscite at Rosherville. If, 
however, “demonstrations of confidence’’ of this sort 
please Lord Beaconsfield, they certainly do no harm to 
anyone else. We shall probably next have a mass 
meeting at the Argyll Rooms, at which “the Joily 
Nash” will move and Mr. McDermott will second a 
vote of thanks to the Ministry for the consistency and 
unanimity of its policy, and the Daily Telegraph will 
hail the result, and write about it as it wrote some years 
ago when Mr. Gladstone was cheered on his way to the 
House of Commons. Ridiculous, however, as_ this 
kind of thing is, it yet-—when we consider that the 
national hononr is involved in it—is not altogether de- 
void of a certain tragic element. 





Now that the policy of the ee mainly dictated 
by the “‘ music-hall cad,” it would be only fair and in- 
deed cordial to meet that interesting young gentleman 
upon his own und. Let us at once show our readi- 
ness to fight for Constantinople, or—for the matter of 
that—for anything else, by immediately insisting upon 
a conscription. Men over thirty or thirty-five, married 
men, and the eldest sons of widows, would, of course, 
be exempt. The howling ruffians who sing, ‘‘ We don’t 
want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we do,’”’ and who pass a 
vote of confidence in the Government as the price of a 
free admission to Cremorne, would be dragged into the 
net. A year of good hard drill at Aldershot, or Chat- 
ham, or Portsmouth would teach these young gentlemen 
what war really means, and might perhaps also go some 
way towards teaching them maaners. The opinion, it 
may be remembered, of Mr. Weller the elder was that if 
he had his way with “the shepherds’’ he would have 
stuck each of them behind a good heavy barrow, and 
have made him run it up and down a plank all day, 
with a view to ‘‘shaking the nonsense out of him.” 
A somewhat similar policy might not, perhaps, be alto- 
gether without its effect upon the music-hall cad. 





It is often remarked that the civilisation of a country 
can be very fairly gauged by the way in which its 
Government treats conquered rebels. If its treatment 
of them be savage, we are apt to think such a Govern- 
ment barbarous. If its treatment be generous, we are 
apt to consider it as ranking high in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. Applying this test to Japan, one may bring to 
light some very curious and unexpected results. Within 
the recollection of most newspaper readers, Japan was in 
the dark and backward stage of nations when they fight 
like savages with bows and arrows—and she was far- 
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famed for her brutality in warfare. Yet now how 
stands the case? She had to contend with a most 
resolute rebellion. It has been suppressed, and though 
38,000 persons have been tried for participating in it, as 
many as 36,000 have been pardoned. Must we say that 
Japan is making fairer progress in the ‘ humanities” 
than even France herself? Can any Frenchman glance 
at these figures and feel preud of the haphazard mas- 
sacres and reckless banishments with which his Govern- 
ment treated the conquered Communards? Success 
makes all the difference between a “rebel” and “a 
saviour of his country.” Count Andrassy serves as 
Premier the Government that once put a price on his 
head. Perhaps the Japanese nation may yet, like 
Austria, have reason to be thankful for pardoning some 
few of the restless souls who took up arms against it in 
the heat and passion of restless youth. 


In spite of what the Duke of Richmond says, there is 
a strong Protectionist flavour about his Cattle Plague 
Bill. He proposes to centralise all control over rinder- 
pest in London, because “local authority” does not 
devise “ stamping-out measures” with any degree of 
“uniformity.” Cattle affected are to be slaughtered. 
The compensation is to be paid by the Imperial taxpayer, 
not, as at present, by the local ratepayer, and is to 
amount to half the value of the beast, if diseased, and 
the full value if killed for preventive purposes in a 
healthy state. . Stockbreeders engage in a business into 
which disease enters as a risk, just as the chance of 
wreckage enters into the shipper’s trade. Bat, unlike 
every other class, they are not to bear their own hazard. 
The Duke of Richmond, under the pretext of “compen- 
sation,” makes the nation act as a grand gratuitous in- 
surance office for them. He compels the taxpayer to 
become the farmer’s unremunerated underwriter. The 
arrangement is truly charming in its simplicity and 
directness of purpose. The declared object of all 
Ministerial schemes for local legislation is the transfer of 
ordinary burdens from the rural ratepayers to the 
nation, Hitherto the poleaxe “compensation” has 
been paid to the farmer out of the local rate which he 
himself pays. Now it is to come out of the con- 
solidated fund, to which people who have no concern 
with his business risks contribute. 


Mr, Cross’s Factory Act, the main object of which is 
to consolidate and improve the heterogeneous mass of 
legislation dealing with factory labour, is not likely to 
provoke much hostile criticism. Perhaps the strangest 
remark yet made about it is that it is to be regretted 
that the Home Secretary is forced to do that which 
workmen through their Unions have power to do for 
themselves. But if the Unions were to be too active 
in such a field, what an outcry would be got up against 
them on the score of attempting to restrict the freedom 
of labour! Nay, that cry has already been raised. The 
Unions have been conspicuous in demanding stricter 
regulations with regard to adult female labour; and in 
the case of mines, we do not know whether any people 
did more to perfect the Mines Regulation Act than the 
Unionists and their agents. The truth is, the Unions 
are kept too busy fighting for wages to have much time 
to agitate in favour of making toil more luxurious and 
wsthetic. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council have 
under consideration at the present time a curious ques- 
tion of some political interest. In virtue of the British 
North American Confederation Act of 1867, Upper and 
Lower Canada were formed into the separate provinces 
of Ontario and Canada. It was arranged that the 
division and adjustment of the debts, liabilities, and 
property of Upper and Lower Canada should be 
referred to three arbitrators chosen respectively by the 
Government of Ontario, that of Quebec, and that of 
Canada, A question arose as to whether or not absolute 


unanimity was ired to make the award valid. The 
representatives Canada and Ontario thought the 
decision of a majority was sufficient. The arbitrator 
for Quebec took the other view, and withdrew ;- 
while the Quebec Ee a ae eee nis 
sion, and protested against any er steps being taken. 
The other aphlicdhors paid no heed to this protest, 
but proceeded to make the award; and the question 
now comes before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council whether an award made under these circum- 
stances is binding. It will be recollected that the same 
point arose in the course of the recent arbitration 
between Canada and the United States respecting the 
fisheries on the coast of the latter, and that the question 
was there dropped rather than definitely settled. It 
seems high time that writers on International Law 
should come to an agreement on this point, which mast 
often recur in negotiations. Under our Common 
Law it seems clear that unanimity would be required, 
and that a submission could be revoked. But com- 
mon sense says that this is altogether improper in 
public arbitrations, and that it ought to be the 
business of writers on International Law and framers 
of treaties to establish the power of the majority and 
the irrevocability of a submission. mate 


The Lord Chancellor’s speech, in introducing into the 
House of Lords his Bill for altering the Jaw as declared 
by the majority of the Judges in the Court for Crown 
Cases Reserved in the Franconia case, was an answer to 
the Lord Chief Justice’s very long judgment and the 
Lord Chief Baron’s very short one. Perhaps Lord 
Cairns had the better of the argument; but is it expe- 
dient or politic that the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Chief Justice should enter into a public discussion as to 
what Coke, or Selden, or Hale, or Sir Leoline Jenkins 
thought about the maritime dominion of England? 
This purely antiquarian point occupied so much of the 
Lord Chancellor’s attention that he had not time toexplain 
and illustrate the full purport of his Bill. Its substance 
is that foreigners who commit. offences against English 
criminal laws within three miles of our shores may be 
prosecuted in our Courts, if the Secretary of State 
thinks a prosecution expedient and certifies to that effect. 
This strikes us as not altogether satisfactory, and it does 
not show that Lord Cairns has the courage of his prin- 
ciples. If the long list of authorities which he cited on 
Thursday to the House really established his contention 
that the Sovereign of England has always had jurisdic- 
tion over the three-mile zone and even farther, why not 
apply the criminal law within that area without restric- 
tions? At all events, a Secretary of State is not the 
person best fitted to judge whether a prosecution 
shall be instituted. That seems to be properly the 
duty of an official who is accustomed to investigate 
whether charges are frivolous. 


It sounds very hard that a gentleman who takes paid- 
up shares in lieu of cash, should be called upon by @ 
liquidator to pay up those shares. So, no doubt, thinks 
Mr. Andress, proprietor of the Brighton Times, whose 
case came before the Court of Appeal on Wednesday. 
In a thoughtless moment, he promised to insert the 
advertisements of the Church and Empire Insurance 
Company in his newspaper, and to accept as payment 
seventy-five shares. Unfortunately, the contract for the 
issue of the shares as fully paid-up was not registered, 
as required by the Companies Act of 1867; and the 
Court of Appeal has told Mr. Andress that he must 
pay on his shares like any other holder. We fear that 
no number of decisions—and this is not by any means the 
first of the kind—will ever convince people that certificates 
professing to relate to paid-up shares can mean anythin 
but what they profess to mean. People who have pai 
for an attractive piece of paper will not understand that 
the law must look vigilantly after the rights and interests 
of other shareholders and creditors of the company. 
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We question whether Mr. Andress sees that he was en- 
gaged in speculation, and that he has incurred one of the 
forfeits of the game. There will doubtless be dozens of 
sufferers from thesame sort of inadvertence before persons 
who are not lawyers learn that “ paid-up” often means 
‘“‘ynpaid,” 





The next Recorder and the Common Sergeant are 
said to be virtually chosen. Sir Thomas Chambers will 
be, it is alleged in too many quarters for us to regard 
the statement as incredible, promoted to Mr, Russell 
Gurney’s place; and the Hon. Mr. R. Bourke, the present 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or Mr. Besley, an 
Old Bailey barrister with some corporation influence, 
will be nominated to succeed Sir Thomas Chambers. 
The City must know that this election will be watched 
with vigilant interest. The Court of Aldermen and the 
Common Council, in whom vests the patronage of the 
two officers, are on their trial. They had the good luck 
to appoint, twenty years ago, as Racorder, a lawyer far 
superior in learning and judicial temperament to the 
majority of Her Majesty’s Judges—for such Mr. Russell 
Gurney was. The mode in which judicial patronage is 
exercised by the Government is sometimes open to sus- 
picion, as when, forexample, Mr. Lopes was made aJudge, 
and Sir Fitzjames Stephen was passed over. But it is, 
in theory, a thousand times preferable to election by a 
show of hands, or by a body of men who must be utterly 
ignorant of the merits of the candidates. It affords 
some security for the selection of the fittest. Election 
by the Common Council affords none; and if the 
rumours which we have stated turn ont to be true, it 
will be a case of not gathering figs of thistles. Should 
the Corporation make the foolish choice which its worst 
enemies desire it to do, it will have taken a step to be 
paralleled only if Lord Beaconsfield or Lord Cairns 
were to take a subaltern from a cavalry regiment and 
make him the next Puisne. The subaltern would pro- 
bably be as eligible for a seat in the Exchequer as Mr. 
Bourke for a high judicial position im the City. 





The supporters of the Manchester Corporation scheme 
for turning Thirlmere into an elegant tank, did not 
make a good appearance in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday. If there should be a General Election soon, 
and Mr. Birley and Mr. Jacob Bright should be judged 
by the success with which they exerted their persuasive 
powers in favour of this scheme, we fear there would be 
a change in the representation of Manchester. There 
was something peculiarly naive and touching in Mr. 
Birley’s plea that ‘‘the Manchester Corporation did not 
wish to monopolise the water; on the contrary, they 
had no objection to place themselves under an obligation 
to supply other towns.” Mr. Birley’s constituents must 
be wild with rage at finding their representative in- 
sinuating in this Jesuitical way the principal argument 
of their enemies. Mr. Fletcher, the member for Cocker- 
mouth, was equally treacherous though more bold and 
dashing when he urged that “‘ the effect of the Bill would 
be to reclaim 11,000 or 12,000 acres of the most beautiful 
part of Camberland from the incursions of those sesthetic 
gentlemen who want them to build villas.” No idle and 
unproductive poets and art-crities are to be allowed to 
intrude with their petty dwellings upon the lonely ma- 
jesty of the great tank and its embellished embankment ; 
there must be no such reminder of petty existence to 
disturb the contemplations of the admiring tourist. He 
may put hisear upon the ground, in the midst of perfect 
solitude, to catch, if he ean, the far-distant whirr of the 
vast activity of mills to which Thirlmere has been made 
a profitable servant. The imaginative House of Com- 
mons, however, could not all at once enter into this 
poetry of the future; and the Manchester Bill has been 
referred to a Select Committee with the base and sordid 
object of inquiring whether Manchester cannot get 
enough water elsewhere. 





THE BRITISH FLEET. 


Readers of ‘Dombey and Son’ are aware that, when 
Mrs. Dombey lay dying, her sister-in-law, Mrs. Fox, 
kept assuring her that all she had to do was “ to make 
an effort.” In much the same way, the friends and 
advisers of Her Majesty’s Government have never 
desisted from the duty of urging them to make an 
effort. What the effort was to be was never clearly ex- 
plained ; but in some mysterious way it was to vindicate 
the authority of England, to strike dismay into the in- 
vaders of Turkey, to inspire fresh courage into Austria, 
and to restore peace to a distracted world. At last, 
after nearly a twelvemonth’s hesitation, the counsel has 
been followed, and the effort has’ been made. The 
Mediterranean British Fleet—not indeed the whole, but 
a part—is moored off the entrance to the Bosphorus, in 
free communication with our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. The gratification attending this assertion 
of our vital energy is somewhat damped by the re. 
flection that the nett result of our effort has been to bring 
about the very catastrophe our diplomacy for genera- 
tions determined to avert—the occupation to Constanti- 
nople by the armies of Rassia. On Thursday night 
Parliament was solemnly informed that our naval 
supremacy had once more been made manifest to the 
world by the fact of a British admiral sailing through 
the Dardanelles in defiance of the protest of the Porte, 
and that Russia had responded to our action by ordering 
the occupation of the Turkish capital. This last achieve- 
ment of our statesmanship forms a fitting climax to the 
long series of blunders and follies which has charac- 
terised the foreign policy of the present Administration. 
After having encouraged Turkey in her resistance to 
Russia by the prospect of our intervention we wait, 
till she is fiually crushed, in order to defy her authority 
and to entail upon her the very humiliation she has sacri- 
ficed everything toavoid. Turkey is now in the posi- 
tion of Bluebeard’s wife with the excevtion that the 
brothers for whose coming she has watched so wearily 


for months insist on coming to her rescue, just ~ 


in time to afford Bluebeard the desired excuse 
for putting the knife to her throat. We may 
admit with a that the Porte was not a free 
nt in its re to grant the right of th h 
the Dardanelles to the British fone Soe can 
no doubt that the refusal was dictated by the instinct of 
self-preservation. A prisoner in the hands of brigands, 
who threaten to murder him if troops are sent to his 
rescue, is not a free agent, but he is none the less 
sincere in his requests that the services of the mili- 
tary should not be put into requisition to secure his 
release 


Russia, on the other hand, has every cause to thank 
our Foreign Secretary for having given a valid excuse 
for the occupation of Stamboul. A wish to observe the 
letter if not the spirit of the Imperial promises, as 
well as a fear of arousing the apprehensions of Hurope, 
had, we think, deterred Russia from carrying out her 
conquests to their full result. The progress of the 
Russian armies had been arrested outside the lines of 
Constantinople ; and it would bave been difficult—so 

as Turkey remained in her condition of 
absolute prostration—for even Muscovite ingenuity to 
discover an excuse for violating the conditions of peace 
by a forcible entry into the city of the Sultan. This 
difficulty has now been removed by the kindness of our 
Foreign Secretary. When the Government had decided 
rst esr effort, and ac sent the fleet through 
the Straits, Lord Derby went out of his way to explain 
that the true object of our naval ion was to 
protect the lives and of British residents in the 
not improbable event of disturbances taking place at 
Constantinople. Forthwith Prince Gortschakoff saw his 
opportunity, and seized it. If it was mecessary for 
to send a fleet into the Bosphorus, in de- 
fiance of the formal protest of the Porte, in order to 
secure the safety of her own subjects, then in the 
interests of humanity it was doubly incumbent upon 
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Russia to march her troops into the city in order 
to protect the Christian population, and to avoid 
any possibility of such a catastrophe as Lord Derby 
himself admitted there was canse to anticipate. The 
sincerity of the plea may be open to doubt, but the 
force of the argument cannot be refuted ; and while our 
fleet is anchored in view of the Golden Horn it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, for us to take exception to 
the advance of the Russian army upon Stamboul. Thus, 
by the adoption of a “spirited foreign policy,” we have 
inflicted a mortal injury upon Turkey, we have enabled 
Rassia to consummate her purpose without outraging 
European opinion, and we have placed our fleet in a 
position which it is equally difficult to abandon or to 
retain without loss of dignity. To find a parallel to the 
absurdity of our present attitude with regard to both 
Russia and Turkey, we can only recall the famous 
triangular duel in one of Marryat’s novels, in which A 
having quarrelled with B, and B having quarrelled with 
C, it was decided that A should shoot C in order to 
settle the difficulty. 

If, however, the chief objection to the action of the 
Ministry was that it placed England in a ludicrous 
light, the matter would not be so grave as it 
is. We, as a nation, are old enough and strong enough 
not to mind being laughed at. The worst of the effort 
which the Government has made is that it exposes us 
to most serious complications. It is not only possible, 
but probable, that Russia may make the forcible passage 
of the Dardanelles by our fleet, in defiance of the Porte, 
a ground for occupying Gallipoli with the sanction of 
the Sultan; and if once the forts which command the 
Straits should be manned with Russian troops, our 
ironclads will be caught in a trap, from which they can 
only escape, without the gravest loss and risk, by the 
permission of Russia. It may be said, and, as we trust, 
with truth, that this danger is imaginary, because 
Russia is anxious to avoid any collision with Eng- 
land. The possibility, however, of such a collision 


taking place has unquestionably been gravely in- 
creased. If we are not to take steps which would 


involve us in a war with Russia, we fail to 
discover what conceivable good can be effected by 
the presence of our fleet in the Sea of Marmora. Our 
ironclads, even if the 
stone’s-throw of Seraglio Point, cannot hinder the Rus- 
sian regiments from marching down to the shores of 
the Bosphorus, unless we are prepared to bombard and 
burn down Constantinople, in order to save the city. 
According to a saying attributed to Prince Bis- 
marck, “ fishes cannot make war upon horses;” and 
if we were really determined to resist the entry 
of the Russians, we should be compelled to land an 
armed force, and undertake to hold Constantinople 
against both Russians and Turks combined. Indeed, it 
is hard to say whether the despatch of our fleet is a 
greater blunder from a political or a strategical point of 
view. It is idle to blink the plain truth that the action 
of our Government either means nothing at all or means 
war. Yet, so far, no explanation has been tendered to 
show with whom, or where, or for what, we are to fight. 
The Ministerial statements on Thursday night threw no 
light upon our position. At so grave a crisis asthe present, 
it is obviously unfitting to insist upon information being 
furnished which the Government declares to be detri- 
mental to the public service, and such speeches as that 
which Mr, Jenkins thought fit to deliver only tend to 
strengthen the bands of the Ministry. The Opposition, 
however, will, in our judgment, be wanting in their duty 
if they fail to demand a clear and explicit statement as 
to the objects which the Government land in view. We 
are bound to ascertain, and to ascertain at once, whether, 
and, if so, under what circumstances, the Government 
proposes to exchange our attitude of neutrality for one 
of armed intervention. If we are to go to war, we can- 
not do so with any chance of success unless the war 
should be undertaken with the sanction of the nation. 
That sanction can only be obtained by an appeal to the 
constituencies ; and what the Opposition should, in our 
ulgment, insist upon is that before any step is taken 


should be stationed within a 


which may render war inevitable, the country should 
be afforded an opportunity of speaking out its mind on 
the issue of peace or war. 


GERMANY AND THE CONGRESS. 


Germany still remains the unknown quantity in the 
European problem. We can tell with tolerable cer. 
tainty what attitude each one of the other Continental 
Powers will adopt, or at any rate wish to adopt, with 
reference to the settlement of the Eastern Ques. 
tion. But we are still left utterly in doubt as to 
how far Germany will favour or resist the ag- 
grandisement of Russia at the cost of Turkey. 
In foreign affairs the German nation has as yet very 
scant control over its own destinies; and for all prac- 
tical purposes the external policy of the Fatherland 
is dictated by the will of the Emperor and his Ministers, 
though they in their turn have to take some account of 
the opinion of the public. Now the feeling of the 
German nation, as distinct from that of the military and 
official castes, though not friendly to Turkey, is decidedly 
hostile to Russia. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
Government of Berlin might be expected to share 
this national sentiment. Russia and Germany are 
separated by the kind of instinctive jealousy which 
must always exist between two great military and 
aggressive States whose frontiers are conterminous, 
while the two nationalities are kept asunder by diversity 
of race, language, creed, culture, institutions, and 
interests. The Renan William may be, and doubtless 
is, attached to his nephew the Czar; but as a German 
sovereign he cannot regard with satisfaction any change 
in the conditions of Europe by which a rival, and pos- 
sibly a hostile, Power must obtain a great accession of 
influence, if not of territory. These considerations are 
so obvious that, up to a recent period, it was taken for 
granted that Germany would place a veto on any modi- 
fication of the map of Europe enabling Russia to become 
dominant in the valley of the Danube and on the Bos- 
phorus. We incline to the belief that the political, and 
still more the commercial, interests of Germany in the 
fate of the south-eastern provinces of European Turkey 
have been much over-estimated in popular opinion. 
Still it cannot, under any circumstances, be a matter of 
indifference to Germany what Power commands the 
mouths of the Danube, or is supreme at Constantinople. 
And we may safely assume that, if the fate of Turkey 
could be decided according to the wishes of Berlin, the 
Eastern Question would not be resettled in a sense ex- 
clusively favourable to Russian interests. As a matter 
of fact, however, we find that, from the commencement 
of the war, the German Government has persistently 
supported the cause of Russia, and even at the present 
moment, when the virtual annexation of Turkey in 
Europe by the armies of the Czar seems to be on the 
eve of accomplishment, Germany still exerts her influ- 
ence in order to facilitate the progress of Russia. 
Unless, therefore, we are to suppose that Prince Bis- 
marck has no settled policy of his own, we are forced to 
the conclusion that considerations must exist which 
have led Germany, under his guidance, to subordinate 
her own obvious interests in respect to the Eastern 
Question to those of Russia. 

The common explanation of the pro-Russian attitude 
of Germany is the dread supposed to be entertained at 
Berlin of a Franco-Russian alliance. No doubt 
this supposition is supported by various utterances 
of the great Chancellor which would seem to show that 
exaggerated apprehensions of French reprisals are 
avowed at Berlin with suspicious frankness. Yet it is 
difficult to imagine that the policy of Germany is really 
based on the dread that France is likely to seize the 
first excuse to enter on a war for the recovery of Al- 
sace and Lorraine. Nobody can doubt that France 
would welcome any opportunity to attack Germany 
with success; but, on the other hand, a very slight 
knowledge of French parties and politics is sufficient to 
prove that France has absolutely no idea that such an 
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opportunity is likely to present itself in the immediate 
future. n the contrary, the one sentiment which 
governs the foreign attitude of the French Government, 
no matter what party may be in power, is an almost 
nervous dread of affording any plea for the early re- 
newal of a conflict the result of which, in the opinion 
alike of French generals and French statesmen, could 
only be disastrous, if not fatal, to France. It is impos- 
sible that the sentiments prevailing in Paris should not 
be known at Berlin, or that Prince Bismarck 
should not be aware that, if France does go to 
war during the next few years, such a war will only 
be undertaken under the pressure of absolute com. 
pulsion. Moreover, even if France, from whatever 
cause, could be induced to match herself once more 
against the strength of a united Germany, it is not easy 
to see what practical assistance could be rendered her 
by Russia. Austria, England, or even Italy, might, if 
they were so disposed, tender effective aid to France, 
supposing her to attack, or be attacked by, Germany. 
But, with all the goodwill in the world, Russia would 
be powerless to impede the advance of the German forces 
Francewards either by land or sea. If, therefore, we 
give the Government of Berlin credit for common saga- 
city, we fail to understand why the bare possibility of a 
Franco-Russian alliance should create such alarm on 
the Spree as to cause Prince Bismarck to assist Russia 
in her attack on Turkey in order to bind her over to 
keep the peace in the very improbable event of France 
undertaking a war of revenge. 

In all political calculations the simplest and most 
straightforward explanation is commonly the nearest 
to the truth. We see little good, therefore, in 
seeking to explain the attitude of Germany by 
ascribing to her any recondite policy to be 
carried out hereafter by the aid of Russia in return for 
the assistance rendered to herin the East. The proverb 
that it is good fishing in troubled waters probably 
suffices to explain the indifference with which Germany 
seems prepared to regard the aggrandisement of her 
Northern neighbour. In all likelihood the Government 
of Berlin, in common with other Powers, made the 
mistake of supposing that the resistance of the Turks 
would be far more formidable, and the fortune of war 
far more doubtful, than the event has proved. Still, 
even as things are, Germany has no cause to be dis- 
satisfied with the result. Supposing Russia, as now 
seems likely, to obtain a footing, either directly or in- 
directly, in the Danube valley and south of the Balkans, 
the footing thus obtained must create a condition of 
permanent hostility between herself and Austria which 
would make both of these Powers more dependent than 
ever on the support of Germany. Given such a state 
of things, Prince Bismarck must necessarily be placed 
in a position to complete the consolidation of the 
German Empire without fear of external interference. 
A variety of projects have at different times heen 
ascribed to the Chancellor with more or less of plausi- 
bility. According to one version, Austria is to be 
required to put her army under the control of Germany. 
According to another, Denmark is to be called upon to 
become part of the Empire under similar conditions to 
those which subordinate Bavaria to Prussia. And, 
according to a third report, Holland is to be coerced 
into placing her ports and navy under the German flag. 
All these reports may be, and probably are, grossly 
exaggerated. Still the broad fact remains that while 
France is prostrate, and while Austria and Russia 
are kept asunder by their conflicting interests in 
the Eastern Question, Germany can practically 
dictate her own will in all continental questions. Thus, 
if the Congress should meet, it is not only possible 
but probable that Germany will take advantage of the 
dissensions between the other European Powers to 
carry out her own purposes. What those purposes may 
be we do not profess to know, and we are by no means 
certain that Germany has as yet made up her own mind. 
We may, however, take it for granted, without im- 
puting any Machiavellian duplicity to Prince Bismarck, 
that he intends to take advantage of a state of things 


which he himself has had no small share in creating, 
and that whatever else may be the outturn of the 
Eastern crisis, it will leave Germany more powerful, not 
only for defence, but for offence. 


THE FUTURE POPE. 


The indifference with which the news of a vacancy 
having occurred in the Holy See has been received by 
the world at large, is commonly attributed to the 
fact that popular interest happens to be absorbed 
by the events now taking place in the East. We are 
inclined to doubt whether this explanation is the correct 
one. The real reason why the general public, in Catholic 
as well as in Protestant communities, waits with great 
equanimity for the intelligence who is to succeed Pius 
IX. on the throne of St. Peter, is that no very great 
importance is attached to the selection of the indi- 
vidual Pontiff. This statemeat is not based on any 
desire to depreciate the authority or the influence of the 
Church of Rome. It is exactly because the Papacy is 
one of the great organisations of the world that it 
matters comparatively little who is the occupant of the 
Papal throne. To all intents and purposes, the Cor- 
poration of London or the fraternity of Freemasons exer- 
cise the same influence in public life whoever may be 
Lord Mayor in the one case or the Grand Master in 
the other. So, too, the Church of Rome does not 
depend for its power and vitality upon the accident of 
the Pope being a Clement, a Benedict, or an Innocent. 
Owing to exceptional circumstances, Pius [X. concen- 
trated on himself an amount of public interest which 
tended to create an exaggerated estimate of the im. 
portance belonging to the individuality of the Pontiff. 
Partly from the romance connected with his career, 
partly from his extreme age, and still more from the 

urity and integrity of his private character, the late 
Pave occupied a position which a far abler successor 
cannot hope to obtain for many years tocome. We 
doubt, however, whether, when the history of our own 
times is submitted to the impartial judgment of 
terity, the personality of Pius IX. will be deemed to 
have influenced the course of public events as much 
as his contemporaries were prone to believe. The 
conflict between the Holy See and the “ modern spirit,’”” 
condemned by ‘the Syllabus, must have taken place all 


the same, no matter what Pope or succession of Popes:. 
had reigned in the Vatican during the last thirty. 
ears. A wiser Pontiff than Pius IX. might have-. 
indered that conflict from assuming so violent a . 


character. A less venerable Pontiff might not have 


conferred the same weight on the utterances of the . 


Papacy. But, in the long run, the feud between eccle- 
siastical and secular ideas would have followed much - 
the same course if Pius IX. had been as little en- 
dowed with the militant spirit as his predecessor 
Gregory XVI. ; 

From this point of view there is little to be gained by 
speculating as to the chances of the impending Papal 
Election. The next Pontiff will have practically to 
proceed on the same lines as his predecessor, and the 
question whether a little more of Liberalism or @ little 
less of dogmatism will be infused into the councils of | 
the Holy See is a matter with which the outer world 
has but small concern. The one point of prac- 
tical importance is how far the Cardinals are pre- 
pared by their decision to recognise accomplished 
facts. Now, the broad fact with which the Sacred 
College has to deal is that, for the first time for 
a thousand years, a have to elect a Pope, and 
not a Pope-King. For our own part, we have 
never been able to understand the dhacey that the 
Papacy would be more powerful as an institution if 
divested of its temporal sovereignty. On the contrary, 
we have always believed that the Holy See was in the 
right in its assertion that the overthrow of its mundane 
kingship impaired its spiritual authority; and it is on 
this account that we have regarded the annexation of 
the Papal States to Italy asa benefit, not only to the 
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peninsula, but to the world at large. As a common rule, 


le know their own affairs best, and the importance 
comgene by all the dignitaries of the Catholic Church 
to the maintenance of the temporal power is in itself a 
strong a priori ——o in favour of the supposition 
that the position of the Pope, as a territorial sovereign, 
added materially to his influence as a spiritual potentate. 
If, therefore, the College of Cardinals should be of 
opinion that there is any reasonable probability of the 
temporal power being restored, there is no doubt that the 
choice of the Conclave would fall upon the candidate most 
likely to advance the temporal interests of the Holy See. 
There are, however, obvious indications that a consi- 
derable section of the Sacred College are prepared to 
abandon, or, at any rate, to postpone all idea of over- 
throwing the new order of things created by the 
establishment of the kingdom of Italy. In so resolving 
the Conclave would only be following the traditions of 
the Church of Rome. That Church owes no small part 
of its success to the pliability with which she has 
always accommodated herself to altered conditions, how- 
ever unpalatable those conditions might be to herself. 
No organisation, whether religious or political, is more 
tenacious of its fundamental principles; but this very 
tenacity implies a readiness to sacrifice the means to 
the i and to abandon every instrument in turn as 
soon as it is seen to be unavailable for its aim and 
ohject. Even the most fanatical of Ultramontanes 
would acknowledge that, if the kingdom of Italy is too 
firmly founded to be overthrown by human in- 
fluences, the one policy for the Holy See is to 
make the best of the new relations between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal. The unreasoning and 
almost childish belief of the late Pontiff that the 
estates of the Church would be restored to her by 
gome miraculous interposition is not likely to influence 
the minds of the great majority of the Sacred College. 
The Italian Cardinals, at any rate, must be sadly wanting 
in the astuteness characteristic of their race if they fail 
to wecoguise the plain truth that for the time being the 
battle of the temporal power has been fought and lost. 
Thus, if we have made our meaning clear, it seems to 
us extremely improbable that the election now about to 
be decided will turn on the expediency or inexpediency 
of modifying the spiritual pretensions of the Church of 
Rome. The issue in dispute between the two leading 
sections of the Conclave will centre on the far more 
practical question whether the time has come to establish 
some sort of modus vivendi between the Papacy and the 
Italian Government. And this question in its turn will be 
decided by the consideration whether a continuance of 
the non possumus policy affords any appreciable hope of 
the Papacy recovering her temporal sovereignty. The 
foreign Cardinals, who naturally enough over-estimate the 
gravityof the Catholicreactionin their respectivecountries, 
are understood to hold that if the Papacy refuses to come 
to any compromise with Italy, the course of events may 
still afford an occasion for the restoration of the tem- 
poral power. The native Cardinals, on the other hand, 
are supposed as a aay to share this opinion. It 
remains to be seen whether the Ultramontanes or the 
Qpportunists will carry the day. So far, the latter 
porte have achieved a success on the point whether the 
onclave should be held in or out of Rome. It is ob- 
vious that the decision to proceed to the election of the 
Pontiff within the walls of the Vatican disposes of the 
contention that while Rome is the capital of Italy the 
5 eey does not enjoy freedom of action. Had the 
ee so determined, there was nothing to 
have hindered them from following the advice attributed 
to Cardinal Manning, and holding the election at Malta 
or elsewhere. The fact that they have resolved to remain 
at Rome is an acknowledgment that their deliberations 
are certain to be free under the protection of the Italian 
Government. This acknowledgment, too, involves a 
further admission that it is a matter of vital importance 
to the Church to retain its seat of government in the 
Eternal City, even though a second King of Italy resides 
as sovereign in the ae It is a significant circum. 
stance that Pius left on record his solemn advice 


that the Conclave should be held in Rome, and thereby 
testified to his conviction of the extreme importance of 
maintaining the ties between the sometime Papal city and 
the Holy See. The choice, therefore, of the Cortieaks 
must be influenced by their public recognition of the 
truths that the Church possesses full freedom to dis. 
charge her highest functions, even under an Italian pro. 
tectorate, and that any severance of her connexion with. 
Rome is not called for by present circumstances. Who- 
ever may be the Pontiff elected, he must of necessity 
conform to the conditions under which his election has 
been held. In other words, the next Pope can. 
not continue to seclude himself from public 
sight, and to enact the part of a prisoner. 
Yet, if once the Pope consents to appear in 
public, and to take part in the usual ceremonials of the 
Holy See, he must necessarily come to some kind of 
understanding with the Italian authorities. The Church 
will doubtless continue for a long time to come to 
dispute the title of the Kingdom of Italy as the 
de jure Government of Rome. But she cannot much 
longer dispute its de facto sovereignty. If, then, there 
is to be a passive acceptance of the new order of things 
on the part of the Holy See, the requisite compromise 
can be carried out with far less difficulty by an Italian 
Pontiff; and this fact alone would probably be sufficient 
to hinder the Conclave from abandoning the traditions 
of centuries, and placing the tiara on the head of a 
prelate of other than Italian birth. 


MR. LAYARD AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


In the West of Ireland they used to tell a story about 
a well-known parish bully whose bluster and mendacity 
made him the terror of the neighbourhood. On one 
solitary occasion he had hit a man, who, though he was 
a little bigger than himself, yet had his back turned to 
him when the blow was dealt. The victim, swinging his 
assailant round by the shoulders, administered to him a 
salutary kicking. ‘‘ And what did yez do thin, Barney ?”’ 
was the question put to the sufferer when somebody was 
telling the story. “Sor,” said Barney, “ Oi decloined 
forther chonthrovarsy with the brutal spalpeen.” That 
is just what Mr. Layard offers by way of explaining his 
silence on receipt of the stinging letter with which Mr. 
Gladstone winds up the official correspondence ing on 
the now famous Negroponte incident. The British Ambas- 
sador at Stamboul resembles the Hibernian bully of the 
well-worn story in this respect. His mind is incapable 
of ennenneereay the difference between a kicking and 
a controversy. In regard to the unhappy business in 
which he has been en there has been no “ con- 
troversy.” He has, in plainest possible manner, 
been branded by the first of English statesmen as an 
untruthful person in face of Europe, and that on evi- 
dence which is apparently too substantial to be ignored. 
He has been placed in a position, in fact, wherein any 
English gentleman must choose one of two courses— 
plead guilty and apologise, or vindicate his honour by 
rebutting the proof brought against him. Mr. Layard 
is more than an English gentleman. He is the diplo- 
matic representative at Constantinople of the Queen of 
England. Yet when he has fixed on him such a terrible 
charge as that which the Negroponte correspondence 
seems to lead up to, his reply is that he does “ not think 
it necessary to continue the controversy with Mr. Glad- 
stone.” That may well be the case. But the House of 
Commons, and, indeed, every Englishman jealous of 
the honour of his country, may feel it necessary to 
continue the controversy with Mr. Layard, and in view 
of that eventuality it may be worth while to shortly re- 
capitulate the facts of the case. 

As far back as August last the enterprising corre- 
spondent of a daily paper in London telegraphed as fol- 
lows :—“‘ Most important papers havejust been discovered 
showing that Mr. Gladstone has been. trying to stir up 
the Greeks against Turkey. . . . About two months 
ago Mr, Gladstone wrote a letter to a Greek merchant 
in Constantinople, urging that the countrymen of the 
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latter should unite with the Slavs in an attack on the 
Turks.” The correspondent went on to say that M. 
Negroponte, the Greek merchant in question, had re- 
plied that such advice was very bad—whereupon Mr. 
Gladstone wrote “a second letter, very curtly worded,” 
saying he had “given his opinion, and-was astonished 
to find the Christians of the East so disinclined to make 
common cause against the Mussulman. He urged the 
Greeks to attack the Turks.” These extraordi 
statements were published; though one would thi 
that an experienced journalist might, before printing 
them, have had the sense to telegraph to Mr. Glad- 
stone and find out whether they were true. On 
the face of it the story looked very like a canard, 
and Mr. Gladstone promptly contradicted it. For 
doing so he was attacked severely, and told that, 
whoever was speaking falsely, it could not be the in- 
fallible special correspondent who despatched the news. 
The ex-Premier was held up day after day to odium as 
a cowardly and treacherous person, who was inciting 
Greece to attack one of the Queen’s allies at a time 
when that arf was fighting Russia. 

After a little delay, Mr. Gladstone discovered a copy 
of the letter he had sent to the Greek merchant in Con- 
stantinople. It was published, and was found to con- 
tain no more than a brief recapitulation, from the purely 
pacific standpoint of Mr. Gladstone’s well-known views, 
as to the ‘‘ Hellenic factor”’ in the Eastern problem— 
nothing, in fact, that he had not said in public over and 
over again, in letters, speeches, lectures, and magazine 
articles. There was not a word in it justifying the 
accusation that he had urged Greece to attack Turkey 
whilst she was struggling with Russia. Nay, more, it 
was found to be a very old letter, written before the 
struggle in question broke out; and if the enterprising 
reporter had only looked at the date of the document, he 
must have seen that, whatever it did, it could not possibly 
incite Greece to take advantage of the autumnal agonies 
of the Turks. But even this discovery was not enough. 
The correspondent said he had the contents of the 
document communicated to him by a high authority, 
whom “honour” forbade him toname. He maintained, 
or it was maintained for him, that he was not to blame 
in the matter; that though Mr. Gladstone had appar- 
ently the best of it, yet there were other letters he had 
sent to the Greek merchant (in fact, a “file of corre- 
spondence” was spoken of), which were kept back, 
and which, it was hinted, would verify the accuracy 
of the charge brought against him. On Mr. Glad- 
stone’s behalf it was urged that there were no other 
letters to reveal, save one which he had written 
in reply to that from M. Negroponte, and which he 
could not publish because he had not got.it. Further, 
it was argued that the credulous correspondent who 
discovered the mare’s nest, had admitted as much him- 
self; nay had even gone the length of summarising this 
second letter, which was adroitly inflated into the 
dimensions of a “file.” Lastly, Mr. Gladstone declared 
that the letter only contained an expression of regret 
that Greek and Slav could not regard the Eastern 
Christian cause as one in the face of Ottoman influ- 
ence, and that he could not discuss their internecine 
feuds. At this stage of the business, the public began 
to ask who was the “ high authority’ who had primed 
newspaper correspondents with all their farrago of grave 
and groundless accusations against Mr. Gladstone. The 
right honourable gentleman, 'like everybody else, began 
to ignore the newspaper people in the “tangled business.” 
They had been manifestly duped by some malicious 
individual, and the question that then came to the front 
was, who is the man behind the screen, who in Stamboul 
tempts English journalists to bear false witness against 
one of the first of English statesmen ? 

The recently-published official correspondence bearing 
on this matter drags the “man behind the screen”’ into 
the open, where he-cuts a contemptible figure. He is 
revealed in the person, not of some treacherous foreigner 
to whom the honour of England and of her great re- 
presentative men might well be indifferent, but in that 
of Mr. Layard, who is actually an Englishman himself, and 






the Ambassador of this country at a foreign. Court. 
On the 29th of October last, he appears to have written 
officially to Lord Derby to explain his connexion with 
this most painful affair. He om oon ee 
it was the general belief in stantinople that Mr. 
Gladstone was trying to stir up the Greeks to take part 
in the war. He knew this because he saw it mentioned 
in the Pall Mall Gazette—a journal, as we are aware, 
celebrated for dispassionate accuracy of statement when- 
ever Mr. Gladstone is concerned. It was with this idea in 
his mind that Mr. Layard at last saw a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone to M. Negroponte,—whom, by the way, Mr. 
Layard denounces as a revolutionary person im terms 
that force us to think he has forgotten Lord Beacons- 
field’s epigrammatic distinction between insolence and 
invective. He was shown it by the Times correspon. 
dent, who, however, seems to have had too much sense 
to be duped, and was careful not to print it. Mr. Layard 
says he gave the letter “a hasty” perusal, and then 
told one of his subordinates to rush off to the cor- 
respondent of another paper and let him have the 
information that had been given to him privately 


by the representative of the Times. Worse than 


this, Mr. Layard misrepresented that information in 
such a manner as to make it convey an accusation 
against Mr. Gladstone that was false. Since when, 
may we ask, has it become the duty of a British am- 
bassador and his attachés to act as jackals for the 
leonine youth of the press? Since when has it become 
a part of his business to cackle with the correspondents 
of the Times for the purpose of furnishing rival journals 
with information that somehow is made misleading in 
course of transit? Oddly enough, the letter which Mr, 
Layard saw was the second which Mr. Gladstone wrote 
to M. Negroponte, whereas the correspondent. whom he 
inspired is made to describe at length the first epistle of 
the series (which Mr. Layard now admits he did not 
see), and to dismiss in a few wordsas of trivial import 
the second letter, which was the one Mr. Layard “‘ a 
perused.” But how does Mr. Layard, in his ae 
to Lord Derby, describe this letter? He says, “As far 
as I can recollect the substance, from a very hasty 
perusal of it, it was to the effect that as M. N te 
was not inclined to take his (Mr. Gladstone's) advice 
that the Greeks]should throw in their lot with the Slavs, 
he had no other to give.” But Mr. Gladstone has 
since this recovered the letter itself, and, as published 
in the Times, it runs thus. After a brief reference to his 
past attitude towards the Greek element on the Eastern 
Question, the ex-Premier writes :— 

It was and is far from my intention to pronounce upon the merits 
of the controversy between Greek and Slav. I sought only to insist 
upon the policy and duty of treating the Christian cause as one in. 
the face of the Ottoman power and influence, and of toa 
future juncture the settlement of the Christian centroversies, It 


has not been thought right to act upon this ea but the 
. 


opposite one—thought right, I mean, by the Hellenes of the 

Events seem to me to be rapidly supplying materials for a judg- 
ment on the question whether the policy thus pursued has been a 
wise one. It certainly has not raised up, at least in this country, 
one solitary friend to the Hellenic cause. I hope it is not too late 
to change. 


It must be explained that, so far from either letter 
urging the Greeks to war, there is not a word in either 
to indicate that the writer was discussing or suggesting 
anything but a peaceful diplomatic solution of the 
Eastern problem npneeen which, at the date of thecorre- 
spondence, were thought of hopefully by many other 
great statesmen. Indeed, the particular union of Greek 
and Slav which Mr. Gladstone advises is, he distinctl 
says,a concowrs moral, not @ military alliance. Mr. La: 
curiously enough, in his despatch to Lord Derby supplies 
the last link in the chain of evidence against himself. 
He says he observed to the who showed him 
Mr. Gladstone’s letter that “there was not much in it,’’ 
but that “im might be very mischievous’”’ in certain 
hands. Accordingly he instantly had a garbled and 


misleading account of the document placed “in hands” . 


where it became “ mischievous”’ with a vengeance. 


So much for Mr. Layard’s own justification of him- 


self. He thinks he has done nothing wrong, and that 
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what M. N nte has said about the matter is 
a tissue of falsehoods.” He poivts triumphantly 
to the fact that Mr. Gladstone, though he has pub- 
lished the first letter to M. Negroponte, has not 
thought fit to print the second; that M. i 
has sent him copies of all the correspondence, which Mr 
Gladstone does not think “fit to publish ;” that he has 
the authority of the Times’ correspondent to say that 
he, too, sent Mr. Gladstone a letter for publication 
in that journal “ which would have disproved M. eo 
ponte’s statements,” but which Mr. Gladstone does 
not think fit to publish. In a word, after his “ justifica- 
tion” of spreading abroad mischievous and mendacious 
reports ubout the contents of Mr. Gladstone’s private 
letters, Mr. Layard adds to the enormity of the offence 
bringing a fresh series of charges inst Mr. 
ladstone. To all those statements, Mr. Gladstone’s 
simple answer is that they are utterly untrue. He 
could not at first publish the second letter, because 
he had not got it,and he has now, as we know, 
and before the issue of the official correspondence, 
ublished it in full. He has received no communication 
Soom M. Negroponte, nor from the Times’ correspon- 
dent—who, by the way, must be a strange kind of 
sournalist to ask that his letters shall be sent for publi- 
cation to his own newspaper by Mr. Gladstone. In 
short, if there be any meaning in words, Mr. Gladstone, 
in polite terms, gives Mr. Layard, the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, the lie direct; and Mr. 
Layard says, in reply, that he does not think “it 
necessary to continue the controversy with Mr. Glad- 
stone.” When Mr. Layard was a not very dis- 
tinguished member of the House of Commons he 
might, if so pleased, sit still meekly under an 
accusation of this nature. But he is now an 
ambassador of England. An imputation on his 
honour is felt to reflect on the sovereign and the nation 
he represents. The ‘‘controversy,” as he is pleased to 
call the extraordinary revelations about his connexion 
with those who circulated a series of baseless but dam- 
aging charges against Mr. Gladstone, must not end with 
his withdrawal from it. What a great nation like this 
pays its envoys for is the furnishing of accurate reports 
to the Foreign Office—not for the supplying to partisan 
journals of incorrect information, garbled from the 
private letters of great public men. 


THE CROWN AND THE CABINET. 


It was stated last week by a contemporary that a 
pompbies criticising Mr. Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of the 
rince Consort,’ had been put on the library table of the 
Reform Club, by an eminent member of theclub and of the 
Houseof Commons, and that its removal had been ordered 
the moment it was detected there by a member of the 
committee, on the ground that it was disloyal. This was 
a really alarming statement, for if there is so much com- 
bustible disloyalty lurking in the Reform Club that a 
little pamphlet cannot be left upon one of its tables 
without danger of setting itin a blaze, serious fears may 
well be entertained for the stability of the Constitution. 
The Reform Club has the reputation of com- 
prising as steady and respectable a body of middle-aged 
gentlemen as are to be found in the kingdom. [If their 
wor is so touch-and-go, in what a state must the rest 
-of the nation be? Doubts have sometimes been ex- 
pressed by extreme persons of the earnestness of their 
avowed political faith; they have been warned by such 
persons that they have no longer any right to the name 
~which they have assumed; but we are not aware that 
they have ever been suspected as a body of a secret 
hostility to the Crown. The late Baron Stockmar, in- 
deed, warned the Prince Consort against the Whigs in 
general, pointing out to him that they “stand in the 
same relation to the throne as the wolf does to the 
lamb,” and “treat the existing Constitution merely as 
a bridge to a Republic.” But this was the opinion 
of a forei critic, who thought at the same 
time that the real old Tories “have died out, and 


that the race which in the present day bear the name a 


are degenerate bastards.” To the ordin home © 


observer, such members of the Reform Club as are 


allowed to be at large in the outer world seem vy 
harmless wolves indeed ; and it would certainly justi 
alarm among all friends of order if it should prove that 
the presence of a little pamphlet of fifty pages among 
them is sufficient to arouse their natural thirst for revo- 
lutionary destruction. 

We shall soon see whether it will be necessary to 
place an armed guard at the doors of the Reform Club, 
in the interests of public safety, in consequence of the 
presence of this incendiary pamphlet, for the committee, 
we hear, in answer to expostulations against its re- 
moval by the vigilant one of their number, have ordered . 
it to be eatorel to its place. Meantime it must sur- 
prise anyone who has read the pamphlet, the title of 
which is ‘The Crown and the Cabinet, by ‘ Verax,”’’ 
that any doubt should ever have been thrown on its 
loyalty. It is most temperate in style; it betrays no 
dissatisfaction with any part of the Constitution ; it ex- 
presses that attachment to the person of the Queen 
which is felt by all Her Majesty’s subjects, and it speaks 
of the late Prince Consort as “a noble character, pure 
in his life, unselfish in his aims, and of an integrity 
which the writer for one believes to have been almost 
perfect.” There is no disloyalty in expressing an 
opinion that the publication of the last volume of the 
‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ was inopportune ; and thata 
fitter time might have been chosen for publishing the 
comments of the Prince Consort upon the policy of 
Russia twenty-three years ago, than the present, when 
they must inevitably be applied to current events, and 
be taken as conveying the Queen’s opinion upon those 
events. “ Verax”’ is strictly within the truth, and, at the 
same time, within the privileges of a loyal subject, when 
he says that the third volume of the Prince Consort’s Life 
“is a message from the Crown, not conveyed to us 
through responsible Ministers, who would be able to 
withhold anything of which they disapproved, or to 
soften touches which they thought too severe or wanting 
in prudence, but a message sent straight to the nation 
over the heads of Ministers, and only too well adapted 
to fire the resentments which those who are responsible 
for the policy of the country might have wished to 
allay.” It is doubtless a wise rule that the 
name of the Queen should not be introduced 
into discussions of the acts of her responsible Minis- 
ters. The adviser in whom the Prince Consort 
trusted thought that this role was ‘fraught with 
danger,” and was part of a deep-laid policy for the 
gradual effacement of the Crown. Baron Stockmar 
disapproved strongly of the doctrine that “it is uncon- 
stitutional to introduce and make use of the name and 
person of the irresponsible Sovereign in the public de- 
bates in matters bearing on the Constitution.” He 
wished to see the Queen’s name freely introduced, as a 
recognition of “the legitimate position of the Crown.” 
But the common sense of the nation has decided that it 
shall be considered unconstitutional to introduce the 
Queen’s name into any discussion of the national policy. 
A different rule, however, applies to acts done by the 
Queen through another medium than her responsible 
advisers. When the Queen chooses to address her sub- 
jects or foreign Powers with whom we have relations, 
through another medium, there is nothing unconstitu- 
tional, there is nothing disloyal, in subjecting her action 
to public criticism. The loyalty that would seek to 
stifle such criticism would be something very different 
from the loyalty which has been common in this coun- 
try. We may well doubt whether loyalty of this kind 
could be acceptable to a Queen who is proud of the 
attachment of a free-spirited people. 

“ Verax ” commits no breach of old-fashioned English 
loyalty when he questions the seasonableness of the 
publication of the last instalment of the Prince Con- 
sort’s life, and it is strange that he should be accused of 
a Constitutional bounds in discussing also the re- 

tions between the Crown and the Cabinet, as authori- 
tatively revealed by Mr. Martin in the course of this 
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work, Hitherto, as “ Verax”’ says, the Cabinet might 
have been said in one respect to resemble the moon. 
“We have been gazing upon it from childhood, yet we 
have never seen but one side.” But, he proceeds to say, 
“that which no earthly power can do for us as regards 
the moon, this book of Mr. Theodore Martin’s does for 
us as regards the Cabinet, that is, whereas heretofore 
we have only seen that side of it which is turned to- 
wards Parliament and the nation, in this book we are 
carried round so as to see the other side of it, which is 
turned towards the Crown.”’ It would be absurd to say 
that we are not to discuss the relations thus revealed to 
us on pain of being considered disloyal. Those whose 
sentiments revolt against frank and temperate expres- 
sion of opinion on a subject of such importance, must 
migrate further east for a form of government better 
suited to their temperament. It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Martin’s volumes have been a revelation on 
this point to the nation at large. Noone knew before, 
except those whose offices admitted them to the secrets 
of the Cabinet, the full extent to which the Crown 
claimed and exercised a right of controlling the admi- 
nistration, especially in the department of foreign affairs. 
The Prince Consort was known to be a man of inde- 
fatigable industry, but no one knew till these volumes 
were published with what ceaseless activity his views 
were pressed upon the Cabinet in the shape of memo- 
randums and letters upon every emergency. It was 
never clearly seen before what influence may be exer- 
cised upon the decisions of the Cabinet, and how the 
Crown may, if it pleases, take advantage of individual 
dispositions, personal rivalries, and differences of opinion 
to make its influence prevail. To say that when such a 
revelation is made it is the duty of a loyal subject 
to accept it in silence, and refrain from discussing 
the question whether this influence is likely always 
to be exercised for good, and whether any security 
can be devised against its abuse, seeing that it 
is not open to the public eye, and may work any amount 
of evil behind an impassable screen, is to proclaim a 
doctrine strangely at variance with the traditions of 
English liberty. ‘‘ Verax” is thoroughly within these 
traditions when he declares that it is our duty to see 
“that the heritage bequeathed by our forefathers, to- 
gether with the glorious additions that have since been 
made to it, suffer no detriment in our hands”; and no 
one who carefully studies the Prince Consort’s Life can 
doubt that he is within the bounds of sober truth when 
he says that this is “a task which demands, among 
other things, unslumbering suspicion and eternal watch- 
fulness, and perhaps with more immediate urgency at 
the present moment, self-respecting loyalty, patriotic 
devotion, and, if need be, a touch of rugged indepen- 
dence on the part of English statesmen.” 


SIMONY. 


The debate of Monday evening last on the traffic in 
Church livings was singularly and most unfortunately 
dull. Mr. Leatham did better last year. There were 
then no stirring European questions to vex men’s minds. 
Europe was more or less at peace and likely to remain 
so; while trade, although bad, was yet not so bad as it 
now is. When no foreign question needs solution, 
when trade is reasonably prosperous, and when money 
is easy, there is always work for idle hands, and 
theological questions are sure to come to the front. 
Naturally enough last year’s debate on simony and 
the sale of next presentations was more than usuall 
vigorous and animated. This time the discussion fell 
far below even mediocrity. It was commenced by 
Mr. Leatham, who lamented “ the shock which the sale 
of livings occasions to the feelings of all religious men, 
and the demoralisation of the clergy which it causes.” 
Mr. Leatham was followed by Mr. Hibbert, who seconded 
the motion, and to Mr. Hibbert succeeded. Mr. Goldney, 
who took a solicitor's view of the subject, regarding 
the sale of advowsons and next presentations as a 
Species of conveyancing, in support of which very 


admirable arguments may reasonably be adduced, and 
concluding with “the : tion that what is really 
needed is to amend the law of simony. Then arose 
Mr. Richard, who delivered himself of what in certain 
circles is, we believe, called “a spirit-stirring address.” 
To him succeeded Sir George Bowyer, who, being him- 
self a Roman Catholic, would perhaps have done better 
to have abstained from offering his opinions on a sub- 
ject which exclusively concerns members of the 

stablished Church. The House, however, refused 
to listen to Sir George Bowyer, and he had hardly 
got beyond the mystic words “ Mr. Speaker, Sir,” when 
a count-out took place. 

The grievance to which Mr. Leatham called atten- 
tion is a substantial one. We are no friends of the 
Establishment, and, like Mr. Leatham, we regret the 
open traffic which goes on in Church patronage as a 
gross public scandal. As always happens, however, 
when it becomes necessary to reform and remodel old 
institutions, various questions arise which it is necessary 
to keep distinct. In the present instance, Mr. Leatham 
took, it seems to us, a somewhat confined view of his 
subject. There are three issues which, amongst others, 
ecclesiastical reformers have to confront. Firstly, ought 
we to have an Established Church at all? Secondly, 
if we have an Established Church, ought its patronage 
to bein private, in official, or in public adie P Thirdly, 
if patronage is to remain in private hands, ought it to 
be transferable for a pecuniary consideration? On the 
first and widest of these issues, it is needless and un- 
necessary to express an opinion. Disestablishment is 
not a fait accompli; but it is as inevitable as the return 
of winter. The time for it may not have yet arrived, 
nor have we perhaps yet found the men fit to conduct 
so great an agitation. But, however this may be, it is 
cere certain that disestablishment is, as we have 
before said, a matter of years, or possibly even of months, 
and that the sooner its solution is arrived at the better. 
When, however, we come to the second point, the 
answer is not altogether so easy. Given an Estab- 
lished Church, the difficulty of determining how 
clerical preferment is to be disposed simply involves 
us in a choice of evils. Were it vested in the Crown 
as head of the Church, it would be filtered through 
the Cabinet, and after the Cabinet through Secre- 
taries and Under-Secretaries of State, and th h 
these again to heads of departments, until the 
Church would become—as the Civil Service used to 
be—an organised system of out-door relief for the 
poor relatives of Government officials. The Bishops 
would exercise their patronage—as they now do when 
they have the chance—in the same spirit, but would 
restrict its range to a more limited circle. Some time 
ago the diocese of Canterbury was literally blocked 
with Sumners, and that of London with Blomfields. 
Now the Spooners are taking the place of the Sumners 
in Canterbury ; and the Bishop of London, in filling 
the more valuable metropolitan livings, has by no means 
neglected family claims. If, in short, ecclesiastical 
patronage were vested in the Crown, the Chancellor 
would toss a living on to a Secretary of State, who 
would toss it on again to an Under-Secretary, who 
would throw it to a senior clerk, who would throw 
it, as one throws a bone to a dog, to one of his sons- 
in-law or nephews. A Bishop would do the same 


thing in a@ more unabashed manner, justifying his. 


choice by sundry references to Scripture, and by sturdy 
declarations that he had acted solely with a view to the 
best interests of the Church. Neither is popular election 
the panacea which it might be supposed. The objections 
to the election of a minister by popular vote are fully as 
strong as those to the election of a Judge by the same 


means ; and those who know the history of Bilston, 
and of the recent election at Clerkenwell, and who have 
ever had any experience of the sort of touting that. 


goes on when a close corporation, such as a borough 
council or a City company, has a living in its gift fall 
vacant, will hardly consider that election by open 
vote is likely to increase the dignity of the clerical 
office, or to occasion fewer scandals than occur under 
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the existing order of things. An Established Church, 
if we “ig to have it at all, must, like all other 
old-fashioned institutions, be accepted “ for better and 
worse ;” we must take it with its faults, such as 
they are, and be thankful that they are not greater. It 
is of the theory of the Established Church that the 
right of re the minister rests with the chief 
landed proprietor of the parish. This is not altogether 
an unreasonable view. A landed proprietor has, or 
ought to have, wider interests than those which he 
deputes to his bailiff. He has, or is supposed to have, 
a concern not only in the temporal, but also in the moral 
and spiritual welfare of his tenants ; and the presump- 
tion is that, ceteris paribus, he will nominate to a 
vacant living, not perhaps the best man that can be got, 
but at any rate quite as good a man as any other. 
This isa relic of feudalism, no doubt; but many strange 
relics of old times still survive, and are not to be at 
once condemned on that account. Indeed, were we to 
take private patronage as it is upon the average ex- 
ercised, it would, we venture to think, contrast favour- 
ably with any other form whatever of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. Occasionally Sir Pitt Crawley may nominate 
his brother Bute to the rectory; but then, as a rule, 
Bute is the very person who ought to have the place. 
There are certain merits about that strange hybrid, 
half clergyman and half county squire, who has been 
irreverently denominated “the squarson.” He is a 
moderate Churchman in his views, neither Ritualist 
nor Broad Churchman, nor extreme Evangelical. He 
makes it his duty, in a paternal kind of way, to look 
after the poor of his parish. He knows the old women 
by sight and name, he pats the little children on the 
head, his wife and danghters make themselves not only 
condescending but also benevolent, and he keeps an 
arduous and indefatigable curate, whose highest ambi- 
tion it is to marry his rector’s eldest daughter and 
succeed to the rectory, and who steadily lays himself 
out for that object. If, in short, the Established Church 
is to continue, the most favourable specimen of its 
working is to be found in a country parish where the 
rector is the eldest brother or second son of the lord of 
the manor. 


Private patronage, however, is entirely one thing 
and the sale of next presentations another. On any 
theory of the Established Church, the presentation to 
a living is a trust to be exercised by the trustee in 
behalf of the parishioners, and it is absolutely monstrous 
that the immediate exercise of such a trust should be 
bought and sold. It is idle and needless to cumulate 
instances of the abuses to which such a system leads. 
We all know how, when a living falls vacant which 
has been intended for the younger son of the owner 
of the advowson, and that young gentleman is not yet 
ordained, the custom is to put in a centenarian who, for 
® year or two, is to serve as a warming-pan; how a 
living with a centenarian in it fetches a high price 
under the hammer ; how when livings are hawked about 
as they are, the traffic in them becomes shameless, and 
stress is laid on the fact that the rectory has good 
stabling, ample greenhouses, and melon pits, a con- 
venient croquet lawn, trout fishing, and admirable 
railway facilities; how, in short, a living is described, 
re about, and sold as if it were a suburban estate. 
For this kind of scandal no defence or even apology 
is possible. The owner of an adyowson who sells the 
next ee commits as gross a breach of trust as 
would a Lord Chancellor who sold a Judgeship. The 
difficulty is to frame a statute the meshes of which shall 
be sufficiently fine to tangle these culpable breaches of 
trust, and it is always difficult to frame an Act of 
Parliament through which a coach-and-four cannot be 
driven. If a trustee appropriates or makes away with 
a trust fund we know how to deal with him. If his 
trust is something intangible, such as a right of presen- 
tation, we can forbid his openly selling his privilege, 
but cannot possibly prevent corrupt bargains made in 
private, The laws against simony, in a word, always are 


and always must be as inoperative as the old laws against 
usury, 


Oe 





We have ventured to express our opinion that in an 
Established Church private patronage is, upon the whole, 
not the best, but the least objectionable, method of 

referment. We may add that, in our j t, 

iberals who attack the practice of rine and selling 
advowsons and next preséntations, ins of dealing 
boldly with the whole question of disestablishment, 
nibble at a minor issue, and neglect the real and sub- 
stantial duty that ought to be before them. Were the 
Church a private body, it would matter nothing to the 
nation at large whether its preferment lay in private 
hands, or depended upon official patronage, or could be 
bought in the open market like a piece of beef or a 
sack of potatoes. The scandal, if any, would be one 
that only touched the members of a private club, and 
the nation at large would have no concern with it. .To 
abolish or reform away abuses in the Established Church 
is, upon the whole, an unwise policy. We ought rather 
to dow them to remain, as we allow the Bishops to 
remain in the House of Lords. It is ill policy to reform 
an institution which we ought rather to do away with 
altogether, and so to play into the hands of those who 
support it by tinkering it up. Any proposition for 
reform in the Established Church ought to come from 
its friends ; and the wisest policy of those who altogether 
disapprove of establishment is that which used to be 
so persistently followed by the late Lord Westbury. 
Meantime the whole question is not a pressing one. 
Sooner or later it will have to be settled, but at present 
the time is not ripe, and it is certainly a misguided 
policy on the part of the friends of disestablishment to 
lend a hand in doctoring up the Church and tiding it 
over its difficulties. 


MR. BRADLAUGH. 


Mr. Bradlangh shares, with the Rev. Mr. Tooth, the 
proud distinction of having put our lawyers and Judges 
completely in the wrong. Mr. Tooth, with an almost 
painful show of humility, came to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench and obtained its decision that the Dean of Arches 
did not know his business. Mr. Bradlaugh has gone 
further than this, for he has carried his case to the 
Court of Appeal, and, upon argument before it in person 
against the Solicitor-General, has set right the Court of 
Queen’s Bench itself. Fortunately, in considering his 
success, we are not obliged, as Lord Justice Bramwell 
pointedly observed, to at all enter into any discussion as 
to the merits of the case. Mr. Bradlaugh is, for many 
reasons, a person with whom honest men can have but 
very little sympathy. The book which he published was 
an outrage upon public decency ; his pretence that it 
was a scientific work dealing with purely scientific 
matters was too transparent to deceive any but the 
most ignorant enthusiasts; and the low cunning by 
which he contrived to get a woman to share with him 
in the offence and, as it were, shelter himself behind her 
petticoats, is only worthy of the man and of his whole 
career. But exactly as, according to old-fashioned 
beliefs, the meanest of created things can occasionall 
become instruments of Providence and work its will 
upon the greatest and proudest of tyrants, so now, Mr. 
Bradlaugh serves to show us what indeed has been 
before very shrewdly suspected, that the present Law 
Officers of the Crown might with advantage devote 
less of their leisure to the House of Commons and 
somewhat more to the study of their profession. We 
believe we do Mr. Bradlaugh no injustice in sayi 
that he commenced life as an attorney’s clerk. Like 
Uriah Heep, he no doubt found the law ‘a noble 
study.’’ Anyhow, such knowledge of it as he picked u 
during his apprenticeship has stood him in good s 
Tt has saved him from a punishment which he richly 
deserved, and, much as we may regret his eseape, it is 
yet impossible to avoid a certain natural, if malicious, 
glee when we freely consider the irony of the situation, 
and find Lords Justices Bramwell, Brett, and Cotton 
gravely deciding that the Law Officers of the Crown 

not know how to draw an ordi indictment, that 
the Court of Queen’s Bench does not know the criminal 
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law, and that Mr. Bradlaugh has been right th 
The point on which Mr. Bradlaugh has got off, ugh 
technical, is yet easily understood. He was 
publishing an indecent book; but the indictment merely 
stated the name of the book without setting out its 
contents at length, dr, at any rate, those passages in it 
upon which the prosecution relied. Now there is no 
better established principle of law than that every 
indictment must show on the face of it precisely what 
the charge is. Otherwise itis bad. It is not enough, 
for instance, to indict a man for committing murder, 
but it must be stated whom he murdered and, as nearly 
as may be, when and where. It is not enough to 
charge a man with stealing certain goods, but it must 
be stated what the goods were, to whom they belonged, 
and when they were stolen. Similarly, it is not 
enough to indict a man for publishing a libel, but the 
indictment must on its face set out what the libel was. 
The Law Officers of the Crown, apparently, thought 
otherwise, though why they thought so remains a secret 
best known to themselves, for, with the exception of 
some obscure cases in various minor courts in the United 
States, the precedents and the practice, as it has always 
prevailed, are entirely against them. A verdict of guilty 
having been returned and sentence passed, Mr. Brad- 
laugh moved, as he had a right to do, for a writ of 
error, on the ground that the indictment was bad on 
its face. The Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Mellor decided against him, their grounds being that 
the objection might have been taken by demurrer 
instead of by writ of error, that it would be incon- 
venient to set out in an indictment the whole of a 
book, and that the publication was a public nuisance. 
The last of these reasons had nothing to do with the 
matter. Mr. Bradlaugh was not indicted for a public 
nuisance, but for publishing a libel, which is another 
offence. Nor does the fact that his objection might 
have been taken by demurrer, as no doubt it might, in 
any way deprive him of his right to take it afterwards 
by writ of error. As to the objection that it would be 
inconvenient to set out the a of the book, it can 
only be said that there are many things in law which are 
inconvenient ; and in many ways, no doubt, it would be 
more convenient to have no indictment at all; but as 
long as we have indictments it is, as the Lords Justices 
observed, very necessary that they should be exactly 
and properly drawn. It was further urged by the 
Solicitor-General and we believe partially acquiesced 
in by the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Mellor, 
that it would be improper upon the records of a public 
Court to set out indecent matter. People, however, as 
Lord Justice Bramwell trenchantly replied, do not read 
the records of Courts with a view to entertainment or 
instruction, and the objection is consequently not only 
devoid of authority, but, farther, fanciful and imaginary. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bradlaugh had a solid point to 
urge in his favour. Had he been acquitted on the 
indictment and a second time indicted for the same 
offence, he would be entitled to bring up the old 
record as proof of an autrefois aequit; and a record 
which, on its face, does not specify with particularity 
the offence alleged, cannot, of course, be evidence in 
such circumstances. On these grounds Lords Justices 
Bramwell, Brett, and Cotton have, while taking the 
greatest care to express no opinion on the merits of the 
case, felt it their duty, upon the dry point of criminal 
pleading, to declare that the indictment was bad and 
the conviction must be quashed. Whether the Solicitor- 
General will advise the Treasury to appeal from this 
decision to the House of Lords yet remains to be seen. 
Lord Justice Bramwell, however, is. by common consent 
of the profession the most consummate master of criminal 
law on the Bench, and an opinion which he has deliber- 
ately given is not at all likely to be reversed. 

Whether the law, as it stands, and as the Lords 
Justices have laid it down, is capable of being amended, 
is another matter. It may be said with some show 


of probability that it would have been sufficient to have 
set out in the indictment not the whole book but 
certain parts of it, It is possible, however, to imagine 





a book, the whole tendency of which shall be to de- 
liberately public morals, but in which it would 
yet be difficult to select. any icular passages apart 
from their context, or from the whole tenor of the 
volume, and to rely upon them for a prosecution. This 
in the present case was no doubt the difficulty of the 
aOR who framed and settled the indictment. 

hey did not see what to do short of setting out the 
entire book, in which case the indictment would have 
reached from the Royal Exchange to Westminster Hall, 
and would have cost several hundred pounds. The 
officials of the Treasury were anxious of course to 
avoid expense, or, as the Lord Chief Justice calls it, 
“inconvenience.” The Solicitor-General, or those who 
represented him, were irresolute. We cannot assume 
them to have been ignorant of the general rule that a 
libel must be set out in hac verba. We will do them 
the justice to assume that they considered the difficulty, 
and resolved to chance it. They have chanced it, and 
we now know with what result. The only satisfaction 
in the matter is to know that, as Mr. Justice Brett 
emphatically warned Mr. Bradlaugh, he can be indicted 
again if he continues the publication, and that, the next 
time, the indictment will be correct, and the sentence no 
doubt sufficiently severe. That Mr. Bradlaugh, how- 
ever, will, as he has threatened, persist in his offence, we 
do not for a moment suppose. He has gained what. he 
wanted, a cheap and a valuable advertisement. He has 
humiliated the Solicitor-General; he has discomfited 
the Judges ; and, as his abominable work was sold by 
hundreds pending his trial, he must have made a very 
considerable sum of money. 

The Court of Appeal were quite right in saying that 
the duty of a Judge is to take the law as he finds it, 
and that if the law is unworkable, it must be amended 
by the Legislature, and not by the Judges. A criminal 

rocedure code. is to come before the House this Session. 

othing will be easier than to insert in it a clause to 
the effect that in an indictment for libel by publication 
of a book, pamphlet, or other printed matter, the book 
itself may be appended to the indictment, verified as an 
exhibit to it, and made part of the indictment itself. 
Meantime, although Mr. Bradlaugh has escaped the 
hard labour he so richly merited, it can hardly be said 
of him, as of the prisoner in the famous Irish case, that 
he was “not guilty but must not do it again.” yy 
he was found; guilty he is in every sense of the word. 
He is a braver and more honest man than we take him 
to be if he does it again; and if he does he will inevit- 
ably find the law too strong for him. 


MR. STANLEY. 


When, some three years ago, Mr. Henry Moreland 
Stanley was deputed by a great American and a siill 
greater English journal to make explorations in Central 
Africa, many wise men shook their heads. He was to 
be sent on an expedition for the examination of the 
geography, natural history, ethnography, and general 
topography of a wide region, without being either a 
geographer, a naturalist, or a savant in any possible 
meauing of the term. He was directed to map out, at 
great expense, a region bitherto unexplored, and not likely 
again to be visited, but was unacquainted with the 
use of astronomical instruments. He was in the position 
of a land-surveyor who undertakes to give the shape, 
acreage, and plan of an estate without knowing the 
final end of a theodolite or a chain, a geologist who is to 
enlighten the world as regards the mines and structure 
of a country and yet is ignorant of the difference be- 
tween granite and graywacke, or between dip and strike, 
or a botanist who affects to describe the trees, crops, and 
other vegetable resources of a new land, and yet had to 
learn the elements of the science which treats of these 
products. Those, therefore, were prudent men who 
considered that the young Anglo-American newspaper 
reporter was scarcely the man to follow in the footsteps of 
Livingstone, Burton, Baker, Speke, Grant, Scheinfurth, 
Nachtigal, Gordon, or Cameron. But he was sent; and 
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to the and has had very many accidents 
flood and field. It is true that he has brought bac 
no witnesses to his exploits, The three white men who 
started with him died on this expedition, just as the two 
white men who were his companions on the last one 
failed by a similar mishap to share their captain’s glory 
and bear witness to their captain’s exploits. It is also 
true that Mr. Stanley has brought us latitudes vague 
and longitudes vaguer; that his maps are very rude and 
contradictory, and his letters contradictory of his maps ; 
his accounts of the resources of the region equally loose ; 
that his linguistic vocabularies are composed of the 
fragmentary ejaculations which he addressed to his black 
friends before shooting them; and that the scientific 
collections which previous explorers, with the aid of 
no great river highway to convey them, brought to Eng- 
land for the benefit of science and as a testimony to the 
truth of their own narrative, are non-existent. Still, 
we think that there can be no doubt that Mr. Stanley 
crossed Africa, and came down the Congo. Of course 
he is nota Vasco di Gama, nor a Christopher Columbus, 
nor even a David Livingstone or Verney Cameron. For 
both of the latter explorers crossed Africa before he did. 
They also showed him the way. His route lay for more 
than half the distance through a country alread 
familiarly known, along the beaten track of the Ara 
traders Foes Zanzibar to Tanganyika and beyond. But 
from Nyangwe to the Yellalla Falls of the Congo he 

assed over virgin ground, or rather virgin water. All 

fore and all after these points had been more or less 

trodden previously. Mr. Stanley added to, or corrected, 
the observations of his predecessors in these parts, but all 
the rest is his own. 

For his perseverance, courage, and enterprise in 
exploring it he deserves every credit, and having given 
him this much we had bopes that our task was done. 
Mr. Stanley, in the course of his African travels, has done 
much that a great number of people do not approve of, 
and some things that must be reprobated in the strongest 
terms. He was the only one of his predecessors who 
slaughtered the natives of the region he passed through, 
and probably the only one who had ever so large a 
following to do it. The English and German explorers 
were often threatened by the natives, but always managed 
to conciliate. Mr. Stanley is the only American who 
has ever explored Africa, and, true to ‘the national 
fatality in dealing with aborigines, was continually com- 
ing into collision with them just as the Americans are 
always at war with the Indians, and the English always 
at . He tells us that he passed down the Congo 
fighting his way. This we cannot call a merit in any 
explorer. It is his misfortune. The most skilful 
traveller is the man who accomplishes most at the least 
risk. And Mr. Stanley is not that man. He has given 
us the minimum of geographical work at the maximum 
of cost. We regret this for his own sake, and still 
more do we regret that he shonld have been so un- 
fortunate as not to bring home those who, by bear- 
ing witness to the righteousness of his motives and 
the gallantry of his bearing, might be able to give him 
a good deliverance from his enemies. But it is 
not so. Hence we consider Mr, Stanley at once 
the most unfortunate and the most fortunate of men. He 
is unfortunate that he can never bring back the white 
companions of his toils ; he is unfortunate in so far that 
whenever the bullets fly, or the assagais strike, or the 
arrows shower, or the malaria rises, the bullets, and 
the assagais, and the arrows, and the winds that blow 
out of the cloud by night, never strike Henry M. Stanley 
—but always somebody else. More especially is this 
unfortunate just now; for, around the féting and the 
feasting the Mene, mene, ar on the wall in the shape 
of certain criticisms on Mr. Stanley’s conduct and work 
which geographers have a right—as indeed it is their 
duty—to make, The simplest statement in science is criti- 
cised ; wT route and angle of the Burtons, the Spekes 
or the Bakers is subjected to the scrutiny of geo- 
graphers. And Mr. Stanley, who has none of the 
scientific claims which these accomplished travellers 
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had, has no right to expect his ev dictum to 
go forth to es word cniguetiloned: 18 once this 
precedent were established, knowledge would soon get 
utterly rae by humbugs and rogues who have 
neither done the work, nor possess the modesty and 
veracity of the latest African explorer. But Mr. 
Stanley does not like this. He thunders out threatenin 
and slaughters against all who differ from him. He 
calls by all manner of bad names the most famous 
geographers and illustrious soldiers and statesmen, be- 
cause they presume not to think as Henry M. Stanley, 
of New York, thinks. He goes on Saturday evenings 
as the guest of the Geographers, and with a good taste 
all his own, and a good breeding which has endeared 
him to the society which he adorns, rudely interrupts 
men of European reputation by contradiction and abuse 
of their friends and colleagues, who were names of note 
before this vulgar young man had received his first coat 
of American whitewash. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Stanley has be- 
haved in a similar manner. He disgusted all right- 
thinking men, when at home before, by similar con- 
duct, and did much to cancel the good opinion which 
his services to Livingstone had justly entitled him to. 
His manners, in those days, were those of an American 
“interviewer,” and his geographical ideas of exactly 
the same nature. We had hoped that he had grown @ 
wiser man, as he has grown an older one. But 
since he has not, it is our duty to those whom he 
has attacked, and to the ofher African explorers he 
wishes to throw into the shade, to point out that 
Mr. Stanley is not above criticism, and, moreover, 
is a young gentleman who requires very careful looking 
after. We do so with the full knowledge that we may 
receive the anathemas of the vain but energetic Cambro- 
American who divides all English journals into two 
categories—“ Stanley” and “‘anti-Stanley ” papers—a 
pretty conceit, which reminds us that Mrs. Prowser 
knew a cock who believed the sun only rose to hear him 
crow. Mr. Stanley is like Colonel Chollop, plus egotism. 
He “ must be cracked up,”’ and he has already warned 
a “Colonel Yule” and a “ Mr. Hyndman,” who, in the 
“anti-Stanley papers” of “a despotic land,” have 
hinted that “he is not a model to the earth,” that he 
“can’t con-ceive of any spotted Painter in the bush as 
ever was so riddled through and through ”’ as they will 
be by and by from a literary point of view. We dare say 
the gallant Indian officer and member of the Indian 
Council, whose commentaries on Marco Polo have taught 
him not to rush frothing at the mouth with applause when 
@ new man arrives with an unsupported tale, will calml 
bear the ridiculous talk of his new opponent. Nor wi 
Mr. Hyndman (who is, by the way, not a member of 
the Council of the Geographical Society as Mr. Stanley 
says he is, and never was) bear the attack with less 
equanimity. We can only say that when Colonel Yule 
considers it his duty to separate himself from his life- 
long colleagues rather than be a party to backing up 
Mr. Stanley that there must be something very seriously 
wrong. Colonel Yenry Yule, C.B., has no “ American 
prejudices,” and is above having any “envy or spite” 
at a traveller of the very unscientific type. of Mr. 
Stanley. Nor can there be any American prejudices in 
the matter; for we deny that this expedition was an 
American one. Half of its cost was paid for out of the 
pockets of three English gentlemen; three-fourths of 
the white men on the expedition—Frederick Barton 
and the two Pococks—were Englishmen; while Mr. 
Stanley himself, before he assumed the aristocratic name 
he now bears, was—so it has been often affirmed but 
now refuted—but one of the Ap-Jenkins’ or Ap-Jones’ of 
a not unknown Welsh village. The only American 
coin spent on it was that of Mr. Gordon Bennett, the 
son of a Scotchman. Moreover, the most severe criti- 
cisms which have ever been passed on Mr. Stanley have 
been those in the American newspapers. Have they an 
8 anti-American prejudice’? Mr. Stanley seems, how- 
ever, anxious to sink the English share in the expedi- 
tion. In neither his address in St. James’s Hall, nor 
at the dinner in Willis’s Rooms, did he ever mention 
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Barton or the Pococks, who lost their lives in his ser- 
vice, or the ‘“‘ open-handed ” Englishmen—or American 
either—at whose expense he earned the title he is 
so proud of. We have made a mistake; he did mention 
the Pococks. When blamed, most justly, of twice 
massacring the Bambireh negroes, and yet at the same 
time carrying the British flag, he, in a most currish 
manner, threw the blame on these simple fisher lads of 
this monstrous offence, which has made the English name 
dishonoured, and closed Africa to all future explorers. 
He is a boy who breaks a window, and, when caught, 
pleads that “ it was not me—it was the Pococks.”’ 

Now, we presume to doubt this statement. Flouting 
flags is not an English weakness, while it is notoriously 
one to which the countrymen of Sergeant Bates are 
addicted. Britons do not, like the Americans, regard a 
piece of coloured serge as a fetish, and we think it is in 
the last degree unlikely that two fishermen from the 
Medway should be fired with ambition so foolish, as that 
of which their late ‘‘ master’’ accuses them, in order to 
shelter himself. They are not here to defend themselves, 
and, moreover, a commander is responsible for his 
servants’ conduct. Nobody supposes that he carried the 
fiag himself, though the attempt to shirk out of it by 
accusing his dead companions is on a par with his heart- 
lessness in never mentioning their names in the hour of 
his triumph, when he saw that their relatives were 
actually present at the meeting in St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Stanley’s “defence ” of the Bambireh massacres was 
so weak that he had better have left it alone. It was 
not quite in keeping with the walk and conversation of 
the lay missionary who converted King M’tesa, nor 
of the companion of Livingstone—albeit he spoke of the 
great explorer in a manner which was supremely offen- 
sive to all who knew him. Still, whenever Mr. Stanley 
is run hard, he poses in the attitude of the “dis- 
coverer of Living-stone.” It is time that this ridi- 
culous business came to an end. Stanley discovered 
Livingstone in much the same way as the man who is 
sent in search of a stockbroker finds him in the Royal 
Exchange. Uigigi is the rendezvous of all African 
traders ; it is the Charing Cross of the Continent. It 
was well known that Livingstone was to be there at 
about that time—he was waiting for stores—or, if not, 
would be heard of when Stanley went by a well-known 
route to the plain. Livingstone happened to have been 
there ; and hence the celebrated historical tableau. 
Livingstone, moreover, was in no danger of starvation. 
He was in the company of Muhammid Bogharib, an 
Arab trader, who repeatedly offered and was in a position 
to supply all the Doctor’s necessities, and would have 
done so had not Stanley arrived. Moreover, soon after 
Dr. Kirk’s supplies reached him from Zanzibar, 
Stanley brought home Livingstone’s journal. This 
was a good service. But he did much mischief 
at the same time. He incensed the explorer, most 
unjustly, against his old companion and fast friend, 
Dr. Kirk, and did much to estrange him from 
others who had aided and supported him for years. 
Nor can we refrain from expressing our dislike of the 
manner in which Stanley speaks of other explorers, and 
of the sneer with which he alluded to Baker at the dinner 
on Saturday, although Baker has ever spoken of him 
in most kindly terms, Nor can we understand Mr. 
Stanley’s gift of tongues, and how he seems to converse 
with all the natives from one side of Africa to another 
—though speaking a dozen different languages; nor 
how some of the sensational pictures which he has 
superintended the ‘“fudging” up of in the illustrated 
papers do not agree with his spoken speeches; nor a 
good number of other points, to which at another time 
we may refer. We regret to have been compelled to 
say somuch. But it must be a regret to all to think 
that so splendid an opportunity for a thorough scientific 
explanation has been thrown away. Private geogra- 
phical enterprise has been discouraged, when many 
thought that a new departure had been made. Mr. 
Stanley was liberally supported. But all he has given 
for the money lavished by “the open-handed men” is 
the floating down a few hundred miles of a new river, 
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which he has most imperfectly described, and some 
adventures for which we have only his word, and 
which have nothing to do with geography, except to 
amuse the cackling dowagers for whose amusement 
the Geographical iety seems to exist. He has 
not opened up Africa; he has closed it. He has 
made the Congo and the Lake Regions, as another 
traveller remarks, “a future hell for English- 
men.” For the sake of a little false ‘“ glory,” 
and the applause of the “ Leo Hunters,” whose re- 
spect for their prey is in exact ratio to its notoriety, 
he has made the English name loathed where it was 
once loved. Courage is no rare quality among the 
Anglo-Saxon race, while prudence, skill, and learning 
are common enough among those who would willingly 
have undertaken this expedition. There are Dawsons 
and Henns. But there are also Camerons, Bakers, 
Burtons, and Chippendales. If the two journals in 
question are satisfied with this unsatisfactory return for 
their munificence, we are not. Nor will anyone be who is 
capable of distinguishing between a tour de force of tall 
ooo higu the more solid results of sound geographical 
work. 





A DATE IN THE YEAR. 


The majority of the British population has just 
passed—nay, is even yet passing—through one of those 
periods of ee and suspense, fulfilment or disappoint- 
ment, which keep the mind hour by hour trembling in 
the very thrill of expectancy, and indifferent to the 
ordinary interests of life. The majority of the British 
population has been waiting for valentines; still, to 
some extent, is waiting for valentines, for St. Valentine’s 
day has a way of beginning a little prematurely and 
ending with a limitless lateness, so that it may be con- 
sidered, especially with a postless Sunday in the count, 
to include about a hundred hours. We grown folk have 
our eagerness about what posts must bring in those 
hundred hours we are passing through ; we are disturbed 
with an anxious curiosity; fears about war, fears 
about peace, horror at wrongs, horror at retributions, 
distrust of the Russian Government, distrust of the 
Turkish Government, distrust of our own Govern- 
ment, distrust of everybody that has to do with 
anything in all the miserable business as quite capable 
of being deceiver unless quite capable of being deceived 
—this is the tune to which St. Valentine is setting posies 
for us. And meanwhile the little ones, the outnumber- 
ing multitude, have their eyes and their hopes full of 
bowers and blossoms and song birds, and think of the 
postman as of a sort of minister of joy designed by 
Providence to bring them little pictures from rainbow- 
land. We are, one way or another, getting the world 
ready for them, but they do not care about the world at 
present ; it is no doubt a useful and even rather pleasant 
world in its way—as good a world as can be got in 
reality—but only think what it would be to live in a 
Valentine world! Such flowers, such sky, such meadows! 
such little boys and girls! such kings,such queens, such 
fairies! Very few children would admit that the earth 
they live on can possess beauty in any way equal to 
that suggested to them by the valentine-wrights of 
these art-seeking days—valentine-wrights who do not 
disdain to use real skill and feeling in their patron 
saint’s service, and whose productions, half-way between 
artifice and natural truth as they are, fill us with admi- 
ration for their cheapness and the artist’s cleverness and 
with satisfaction in the idea that they will have a 
favourable effect upon our children’s attempts at draw- 
ing, but fill our children with the child’s wholesome 
delight in a beauty which his own imagination half 
creates. The fancies, however, which, whether with or 
without the pictorial influence of valentines, children 
so readily conceive, or accept, as to fancy worlds, are 
very far from being injurious to their appreciation of 
beauty in the real world. It needs imagination to see 
Nature truly; and a sure way to learn how to find 
beanty is to begin by fancying it. Perhaps it is the 
only way. 
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However that may be, it is only from very recent 
years that valentines can claim to have had, by the 
remotest possibility, any share whatever in stimulating 
the imaginative faculties or the artistic instincts of the 
children who received them. Gum and gauze and lace 
paper and gold and silver foil brought them to the ideal 
of perfection, and the more you paid the less picture 
you got; in the very costly valentines you had no 
picture at all, only the gauze and the gum and the lace 
paper and the gold and silver foil. This was judicious 
of the vendors, because the pictures were so very bad, so 
dislocated in the drawing, so unmitigated in the colour- 
ing, so altogether unlike anybody or anything that ever 
was or that one could wish ever to be, that there was a 
strong temptation to purchasers to throw all economy to 
the winds and buy the other things. The other things 
also had poetry on them; sometimes they had beads. 
But even with the beads they were dear at a guinea; 
and that was not an unusual price for them. And they 
would not go into albums but had to be kept all by 
themselves, for fear of crushing, in card-board boxes, so 
that nobody who received one of them ever knew what 
to do with it. As they cost so much they were not very 

“often sent to mere children, they went chiefly to damsels 
in their teens—damsels old enough to be slightly flirted 
with but not yet formidably marriageable. The children, 
boys and girls, generally got the pictures. And those 
children grew up, and some of them have painted Por- 
traits of a Lady and Portraits of a Gentleman and got 
them hung on the Royal Academy’s walls. 

But if, as this consideration suggests, those who pre- 
side over the valentines of our country are conferring a 
vital boon on its future art, they are scarcely doing 
adequately much for its poetry. Not but that there is 
marked amelioration even in that—the chief gain per- 
haps being the almost complete abolition of the word 
valentine in the effusions. Certainly if you are sendinga 
valentine it seems not irrelevant to call it one; but at 
the same time it cannot be strictly necessary to do so, 
and there are reasons in favour of abstaining for a few 
years. It is no doubt a providential dispensation that 
the word valentine rhymes with mine and thine, because 
out of those three words you have a complete poem of 
the affections at once, just as from heart, part, and art 
(the second person singular from the verb to be), you 
have at once a poem of despair; but, although the 
present way of observing the Feast of St. Valentine by 
letter only is comparatively modern (dating at all events 
since the time of Samuel Pepys), Valentine ceremonials 
inciting or even requiring the use of “ posies” have 
lasted for some hundreds of years of the English tongue 
—with all the inevitable valentines, thines, and mines. 
Think of the consequences! Worse still; count only 
the millions of poets in the last hundred years who have 
valentined, thined, and mined. Clearly there should be 
& respite. 

Yet care is necessary: the respite must not be for 
ever. It might be that the origin of the picture and 
verse-sending custom should get forgotten and the 
name of it be made un-understandable to a people who 
“know not Joseph,” and so English human beings, 
senders of future “ Fourteenth of February cards ”’ 
might read Charles Lamb’s unforgettable essay and 
ask what “ valentines’ should mean, 


Still, for the present, much is done when rhyming to 
valentine is pretermitted. But poetry asks more. True, 
in some of the best of the well-executed valentines there 
is very fair and even pretty rhyming—sometimes one is 
surprised at the grammar and the prettiness. Yet at 
the best there is little to discourage Tupperian thinkers 
and “ Peter-for-the-metre’’ rhymers. Trained artists 
sow, trained poets do not water. Why should there not 
be selection made from the works of good lyrical writers 
of long ago and to-day to help the really lyrical drawings 
and colourings that now go forth as valentines ? If this 
weredone we might begin to clamour to the School Boards 
for a St. Valentine’s feast of holiday and painted cards 
for a pepils, a the “posies” on the cards to pass 
ins of multiplication table during a St. i 
hundred hours a the least. : Teta te 
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LABOURS OF LIVING. 
MRS. FEEBLE’S LITTLE DINNER. 


Mrs. Feeble knows few people, but those few are of 
the decidedly cultivated and intellectual type. She lives 
at Hampstead—most of her friends live at Hampstead, 
too. They care little for the toils of fashion, and even 
sesthetic parties are to them scarcely compensated for by 
smoke and grime and fog, by the absence of view and a 
garden, and the presence of conventional people and 
cabs. Bat they like little dinners notwithstanding— 
would even drive in a cab for the sake of a little dinner 
—and of all little dinners Mrs. Feeble’s are the type of 
the species. She never invites more than eight people, 
and they congenial minds, and of the proper sort; she 
never talks herself, but gently purrs approval of all 
that is talked around her. Her viands are served on 
blue-and-white china, and she knows how a saddle of 
mutton should be roasted, how a wild duck cooked, and 
how saucers of olives and of burnt almonds must never 
be missing from the table of her who wishes to ensnare 
the sensitive organisation. Mr. Feeble—do we need to 
say so?—is of course only a pretence. He knows 
enough abont wine to be sure that the most expensive 
kinds are the best, and,. fortunately, possessing the 
money to pay for it, allows no discontent on the part of 
his guests in the matter of Lafitte or Margot. But 
beyond the decanter he is nowhere. Happily he 
generally knows it, and leaves conversation to his 
guests’ management, and appreciation to his better- 
half. 

Mr. Gentle Idealist is the moving spirit of Mrs. 
Feeble’s little dinners. Without him they would never 
have been at all, for without him even Mrs, Feeble her- 
self would never have been what she is—would never 
have known the names of divers Florentine painters— 
would never have imagined that blue-and-white china 
was better than any other; would never have been con- 
vinced that dull-green wall-papers were suitable to a 
dull English climate, and might even never have known 
that olives and burnt almonds were indispensable 
amongst the dessert on a dinner-table. But Mr. Idealist 
has taught his lesson well, and Mrs. Feeble is now a 
very creditable pupil. 

The dinner hour is eight o’clock. Mrs. Feeble scorns 
the imputation of being a woman of fashion, but she 
would not for the world dine before eight o’clock. Mr. 
Idealist says no man has an appetite before that hour. 
The days are getting longer. Though grim clouds have 
all day made a monotonous sky overhead, something 
like a gleam of light broke through the veil towards 
eventide, and Mrs, Feeble was persuaded to open the 
windows of her pretty drawing-room, and to venture @ 
while into the garden. This is an exertion for her. 
She is more languid than ever in consequence. For 
Mrs. Feeble being—let it be said between ourselves— 
somewhat languid in intellect, has always considered it 
consistent to be languid in body as well. She suffers 
no pain ; but though the garden—of ideal and old-world 
Hampstead—be but small between its four brick walls, 
her strength will do no more than permit her to walk 
twice around it. 

“‘T feel scarcely equal to the exertion of seeing my 
friends to-night,” says she, plaintively, to Mr. Idealist. 
“The pleasure of having so much clever talk around 
me is always very tiring. But you must not mind me 
—nor let it depress yon if Iam silent. You must lead 
the conversation for me!’’ The speech is partly un- 
necessary—nobody ever does mind Mrs. Feeble, and Mr. 
Idealist always does lead the conversation, unless some 
stronger spirit than himself be present ; the task, at all 
events, never falls to the hostess’sshare. But a request 
something to this effect is made before each of Mrs. 
Feeble’s little dinners. The guests arrive—a painter, @ 
poet, a songster, and two general amateurs, without 
counting Mr. Idealist, who is himself of this genus. 
The other general amateurs are husband and wife. Mrs. 
Feeble follows in their steps. She has a great admiration 
for them, and is grateful to Mrs. Knick-Knack for many 
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refrain from the moment’s excitement; he cannot 
give up this half-hour’s simple enjoyment and glory. 
One more effort does the leader make to. rally 
his forces about him. Artist and songster have 
been started on a philosophical discussion. Mrs. 
Knick-Knack is timidly placing her oar upon the waves 
of the Darwinian theory ; and Mr. Idealist, catching the 
eye of the poet in its journey from the uplifted wine- 
glass to a picture of some beauty hanging opposite, 
thinks his chance a good one for a final appeal. ‘‘ We 
have been discussing Spiritualism, Mr. Human,” says 
he; “give us your ideas on the subject.” But Mr. 
Idealist inwardly vows antagonism to the genius of his 
own finding, when he hears the answer. ‘I have no 
ideas just now,” says the poet; “‘ Mr. Feeble’s wine is 
much too good; and, to tell you the trath, I find little 
time for the consideration of such topies at all; my 
day is always fully occupied!” “Who would have 
thouglit that a man, whose works we have all read and 
admired, could be so disappointing,” laments Mrs. 
Feeble later on to her intellectual adviser; “after all, 
it is best not to know great people; they always have 
some dreadful fault that one doesn’t expect.’’ And Mr. 
Idealist agrees. ‘‘It is a pity a man of parts should be 
so poor a conversationalist,’’ answers he; “ but even a 
poet is not always used to refined and brilliant society!” 
And Mrs. Feeble finds consolation in thinking that Mr. 
Human was probably just a little out of it; but Mr. 
Idealist is, alas! a trifle too discriminating to feel quite 
comfortable about the impression produced on genius 
by the little-dinner society, His amour propre is a 
thought disturbed, but he finds comfort in secretly 
cursing the good wine and foolish cordiality of the 
luckless host, whose hour of retribution has dawned 
meanwhile in the sanctity of a boudoir and the presence 
of an affronted wife. ‘‘You spoilt our whole entertain- 
ment,” says she; “ and, what is worse, you made a fool 
of yourself, What can Mr. Human think of you?” 
Mrs. Feeble would perhaps not have been pleased had 
she known the real state of that poet’s impressions, and 
that he had said to himself the only sensible person in 
Perfection Villa was just that poor foolish Feeble who 
was now being abused. 


an idea. But there has arisen a certain coolness be- 
tween them of late, for Mr. Idealist was introduced by 
Mrs. Knick-Knack, and Mr. Idealist has lately forsaken 
his first pupil for this prettier and more foolishly docile 
second one. But he takes Mrs. Knick-Knack in to dinner 
to-night, and that atonesforsomething. The poet leads 
his hostess down the narrow stair, genius is distributed 
round the table, with Mr. Feeble as a contrast at the 
foot—dinner begins. It is a good ménu, and the wine 
is of the best. Brains soon begin to warm and talk to 
move. The poet is a man of real talent; he is argu- 
mentative, besides, and virile of opinions. He is 
not a member of the little-dinner society proper. 
He is a new lion. Mr. Gentle Idealist is proud of having 
introduced him to the “set.” Mrs. Feeble is proud of 
being his hostess. ‘‘ We owe you an infinite vote of 
thanks for having spared us this one evening out of 
your own enthralling interests,” says she. The poet 
finds nothing to do but bow. He is not used to compli- 
ments, and does not love them. If he could have spoken 
his mind, he would have said, “‘ Madam, I would go 
almost anywhere for the sake of a good dinner and some 
good wine, and if you had any perspicacity you would 
know it.” But he is a man of the world in his 
way, and only bows, smiling, before he turns to his 
meighbour for a loan of the dinner-card. Alas, his 
neighbour also is a member of the little-dinner society, 
and is as anxious to know Mr. Human as Mrs. Feeble is 
anxious to introduce him asa friend to her friends. Not 
@ member of the company—good and foolish Mr. Feeble 
excepted—but does not think him or herself the one of 
all others fitted to be the poet’s true and sympathetic 
friend. The hostess has chosen her guests for the occa- 
sion, and none are invited but those who have read and 
inwardly digested Mr. Haman’s works to the full. They 
are all sure of their subject, and—Mr. Idealist leading the 
way with modest Mrs. Feeble in his wake—are all pre- 
pared for the onset. ‘‘ I suppose you allow yourself but 
little relaxation,” begins the hostess again, timidly, and is 
a little disconcerted at the prompt reply. Mr. Human 
declares that he has lately been obliged to hire a servant 
whose sole business it is to tell him how many hours he 
has worked a day! ‘“‘Oh, Iam obliged to do something to 
earn my bread, Mrs. Feeble,” says he, “but I assure you 
I do as little as can be.” “Mr, Human is making fun of 
us, I fear,” remarks Mr. Idealist gravely to his neighbour, 


who nervously replies that of course she knows he must 

be a rich man, if merit is a means to success. But she POETRY. 
is quelled into silence, for the poet refuses to hear en 

a remark not addressed to himself, and is quietly enjoy- TANNHAUSER. 


ing a well-cooked dish of whitebait. The company’s 
leader tries his turn next. But though Mr. Idealist 
deftly lead the conversation towards poetry and sentiment, 
though wisely he remember revised editions of ancient 
works newly published, though humbly and confiden- 
tially he ask for an opinion, Mr. Human will talk no 
“‘shop,”’ will not be led round to speak of himself 
and his doings; he will enter into no ecstatic eulogies 
on living writers; he will acquiesce in no scathing 
satire on minor performers; he is strangely, grossly, 
horribly engaged with his dinner, and finding no 
sympathy elsewhere in this his unlovely taste, he turns 
for conversation—oh! cruel disappointment—to his 
host! The larks are dished to perfection. Mr. Human 
says so, and modest Mr. Feeble contentedly agrees ; the 
Lafitte is good, the Rhine wine better, and a question of 
vintage arises, of price, and growth and excellence. 
Mr. Human talks to the man most at home in his 
subject, but the company had not named the discussion 
of wines as one of the evening’s subjects, and are dis- 
appointed, astonished, and almost offended. Vainly 
they look to Mrs. Feeble—to Mr. Idealist for infor- 
mation! The shepherd is ashamed, for the faithful 
collie has failed to drive the sheep to-night up the 
steep. One, alas! is obdurate, and all the others 
are scattered and forlorn. The wife—meek and 
frail before her guests, but strong to wrath in 
the conjugal privacy—glares covertly at her lord. 
It is of no avail. Mr. Feeble knows his sin, and 
can fancy the subsequent punishment, but he cannot 


(Translated from an old German Ballad.) 


Who will see great sights of wonder and fear, 

Let him ride at eve through the haunted wood ; 
Tannhaiiser rode through that forest drear, 

For he was a daring knight and good. 


But when he came to the leafy glade, 

Where the fair witch maidens dance ever and aye, 
His trusty sword aside he laid, 

And a year passed like a summer's day. 


“ Tannhaiiser, my beloved! mine own! 
If thou wilt lay thine armour aside, 
And dwell with us here in the wood alone, 
The fairest of all shall be thy bride.” 


“Not here will I wed! not here will I rest! 
Your beauty is fiendish in my sight; 

No wild witch maiden, unholy, unblest, 
Shall be the bride of a Christian knight.” 


“ Tannbaiiser, vain are thy sword and lance, 
Thou art ours for ever; cast hope away : 
Thou hast joined with us in the magic dance, 

And thy soul is lost for ever and aye.” 
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A magic tree hath fair Frené there— 
Tannhaiiser slumbered beneath its shade, 

Till a vision forbade him to despair ; 
Tannhaiiser rose from his sleep and prayed. 


Tannhaiiser left his native land, 
The Church’s pardon to entreat ; 
And as he travelled, staff in hand, 
The sharp flints cut his naked feet. 


With bleeding feet to Rome he came, 
To the steps of the Holy Father's throne ; 
He was filled with sorrow and burning shame, 
For God had softened his heart of stone. 


But the Prelate’s brow was heavy with gloom, 
Stern and hard was the sentence given : 

“Not till my crozier shall bud and bloom, 
Shall thy sinful soul gain Heaven.” 


Before the Cross knelt Tannhaiiser then, 
With outstretched arms prayed he : 

“ Oh, gentle Saviour, who died for men, 
Have pity upon me!” 


Tannhaiiser went out from the holy place, 
With a heart full of deep despair, 

He thought of God's mercy and loving grace, 
Which he never might hope to share. 


Ere many weary steps he had gone, 
A fair maiden greeted him courteously : 

“ God bless thee,” he said, ‘ pass on—pass on ; 
I am not worthy to look on thee.” 


He wandered forth ; but ere many hours 
The rod in the Holy Father’s hand 

Blossomed and bloomed with leaves and flowers ; 
They sought for Tannhaiiser through all the land. 


Tannhaiiser is gone from the eyes of men, 
For his grief is greater than he can bear ; 
He hath sought fair Frené’s bower again, 
But God’s great mercy shall find him there. 


Let none of mortal mould presume 
To measure the goodness of God towards men. 
None are plunged so deeply in darkness and gloom, 
But He can give light and hope again. 


LITERATURE. 
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MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON. 


The Life of John Milton. Narrated inConnexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By David 
Masson. Volume IV., 1649-1654; Volume V., 1654-1660. 
London : Macmillan and Co. 


Quite enough has been said in reviews of previous 
volumes of this admirable work about the author’s 
deficiencies of style. In point of style Mr. Masson’s 
‘ Life of Milton’ is not excellent; and this applies not 
merely to such superficial blemishes as a too liberal use 
of interjectory sentences, and a studied plainness of 
phraseology which often departs from rhetorical dignity 
without attaining idiomatic homeliness, but to the 
general management of the narrative. Mr. Masson has 
not the luminous force of Carlyle, either in single 
touches of expression or in his manner of handling the 
leading facts of a situation. He writes at less of a 
white heat; he disentangles facts patiently, but he 
grasps them with a much less strenuous hand when 
ho comes to the historian’s task of accumulating 


them in the most significant and perspicuous order, — 
This, indeed, is only to say that Mr. Masson has 
not historical energy of the highest order; he is 
not a historian of genius. He could not compel 
attention to a period or to a character in which his 
readers are not already interested. Given interest in 
the subject, there is no historian who may be read with 
more profit. His style has neither grace, nor an 
and illuminating energy, but his knowledge is thoroug 
and his judgment is sound—qualities which, though less 
conspicuous and commanding than the genius for nar- 
rative, are hardly less rare and valuable in the his- 
torian. Thoroughness in mastering the minutest details 
of such a period as that in which Milton spent the prime 
of his life, tracing to their deepest roots and most 
obscure ramifications the various elements of confusion, 
the various sects and parties cach struggling in the 
temporary chaos to make itself the foundation of a new 
order, demands no ordinary tenacity of purpose and 
clearness of mind. Mr. Masson’s ‘ Life of Milton,’ as far 
as it has gone, is one of the most thorough histories in 
the language. It has been a labour of love, and the 
love has been strong enough to overcome the most re- 
pellent difficulties of dry research. Mr, Masson has 
himself partly to blame for the imperfect recognition 
which has hitherto been accorded to the historical value 
of his copious volumes, for the work is naturally judged 
in relation to its leading title, and people generally do 
not consider that the research spent upon the mere 
biography of Milton is a very small fraction of the 
writer’s whole labours. It is twenty years or more 
since Mr. Masson began his work, and, elaborate as he 
is in his biographical details, a much shorter time than 
the better part of twenty years would have sufficed for 
bringing to light every morsel of obscure fact about 
Milton and his books and the public events in which he 
took any appreciable share. 

The two volumes now published give no sign that the 
writer is beginning to weary of his task. On the con- 
trary, his standard of thoroughness seems to become 


more exacting as he proceeds, leading him sometimes 
into minute investigations and speculations which less 
enthusiastic worshippers of the subject find not a little 


tedious. The third volume of the work, the last pub- 
lished, brought the history up to the execution of the 
King; Vol. IV. begins with the establishment of the 
new Government, and the emergence of Milton into 
public life as one of its subordinate officials. It is 
rather hard on Mr. Masson that, just as he reaches a 
point at which it would have been appropriate on 
ordinary principles of biography to narrate the life of 
Milton in connexion with the history of his time, he 
reaches a period which has already been so fully treated 
as ‘to leave little new to be gleaned by his arduous 
painstaking. There is nothing in this volume to be 
compared, for novelty of material and freshness of treat- 
ment, with his previous chapters on the legion of re- 
ligious sects that came into prominence during the Great 
Rebellion, or those where he traced the influence of 
Scotch Presbyterianism at turning-points in the course of 
English politics. Mr. Masson treads here on more familiar 
ground. Still he contrives to give a good deal of fresh- 
ness to his account of the events with which Milton’s 
official duties brought him in contact. Milton was ap- 
pointed ‘Secretary for Foreign Tongues”—or, as he came 
to be called, “‘ Latin Secretary ’—to the Council of State, 
about a month after its creation. The Council chose to 
correspond in Latin, according to Phillips, because 
they “ scorned to carry on their affairs in the wheedling, 
lisping jargon of the cringing French, especially having 
a Minister of State able to cope with the ablest any 
Prince or State could employ for the Latin Tongue.” 
“‘ Minister of State” seems a high title to apply to an- 
official whose duties consisted simply in translating 
letters from foreign Powers into English, and translating 
the letters of the Council into Latin, but perhaps Mr. 
Masson is right in concluding that the reason why Latin, 
which had already been in use for foreign correspon- 
dence, was chosen by the Council as its sole medium of 
communication, was that Milton could use Latin more 
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effectively than any other foreign tongue. He would 
have found no difficulty in convincing them that it 
was & more dignified medium than French. Milton 
had attracted the attention of the founders of 
the New Republic by the publication of his ‘ Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates,’ about a week after the 
King’s death. They could not be indifferent to 
securing the services of so eloquent and powerful a 
literary ally. His duties as Latin Secretary were very 
light. At first Foreign Powers held aloof from the 
Commonwealth, and the Commonwealth, with sturdy 
English pride, made no overtures for recognition. 
During the first three months of his tenure of office 
Milton’s sole employment, within the strict lines of his 


functions, consisted in wording a letter to the Senate of - 


Hamburg concerning some interference with English 
merchants, and in translating some documents in French 
sent in by the Dutch Ambassador concerning the murder 
of Dorislaus at the Hague. 

But the Council found other employment for their 
Latin Secretary, using him, in fact, as a literary ad- 
herent whom they had ae his appointment to 
what had proved a sinecure. e cannot doubt that 
Milton, a warm adherent of the new order of things, 
was willing to render them every assistance in his power, 
but some of his extra-official duties may have given 
some qualms to the author of the ‘ Areopagitica.’ 
One of the first perplexities which the Council had to 
meet was how to deal with the scurrilous licence of the 
Press. They were assailed with the most daring freedom 
of abuse, not only by Royalist and Presbyterian 
pamphleteers and journalists, but by such extreme 
members of their own party as John Lilburne, 
who found new chains in the new freedom, 
and denounced it, in the name of English liberty, as a 
crafty imposition. John Lilburne affords a good in- 
stance of the bull-dog courage of the assailants, but 
Marchamont Needham, of whom Mr. Masson gives the 
following sketch, was hardly less conspicuous and 
troublesome :— 


This Marchamont Needham, one of the first of English journalists 
that can now be distinctly named, had had a varied and rather dis- 
creditable history. Born in Oxfordshire in 1620, and educated at 
All Souls’, Oxford, where he took his B.A. degree, he had come to 
London at the age of eighteen to be usher in the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, but had left that place for more profitable employment as a 
clerk, or lawyer's assistant, in Gray's Inn, In August 1643, or a 
year after the beginning of the Civil War, while still not more than 
three-and-twenty years of ago, he had made a great stroke in life 
by starting the Mercurius Britannicus, a newspaper on the popular 
side, in o position to the Mercurius Aulicus, conducted at Oxford 
by John Birkenhead and others on the King’s side. He threw into 
it some wit, and a great deal of scurrility and invective against the 
King and the Royalists, sacrificing all, says Anthony Wood, to “ the 
beast with many heads.” He became, accordingly, a great favourite 
with the Londoners, and seems even to have been employed 
occasionally in hack-work for the Parliament. In 1645, having 
studied physic, “in the chemical way,” and begun to practise it, 
“by that and his writing he maintained himself in a very genteel 
fashion.” An imprisonment in the Gatehouse for some offence or 
other had, however, disgusted him with Parliament and determined 
him to change his politics. After his release, having contrived an 
introdaction to the King at Hampton Court, he had knelt before 
his Majesty, kissed his Majesty’s hand, asked forgiveness, and 
sectivel it. One of the first consequences was a pamphlet on the 
King’s side, called ‘‘ The Case of the Kingdom Stated.” Another, 
even more important, was the Mercurius Pragmaticus, started 
September 14, 1647, and continued ever since. Here Needham had 
striven to undo all he had formerly done in the Britannicus; and, 
‘being very witty, satirical against the Presbyterians, and full of 
loyalty,” the paper “‘made him known to and admired by the 
bravadoes and wits of those times.” It was, indeed, a paper of 
ineffable ribaldry ; and there may be collected from it the choicest 
specimens of that buffoon rhetoric of the day against the Round- 
heads of all varieties, and against Cromwell and his adherents in 
particular, which it has pleased the Lite Fates to let pass into 
the language of more permanent History. Perhaps more than any 
other man Needham helped in the invention of those numberless 
nicknames for Cromwell, some of which survive. ‘The Brewer,” 
“Crum-Hell,” “Noll,” “ Nod-Noll,” “ Copper-face,” “The Town- 
Bull,” “His Nose-sbip,” and latterly, with a touch of superior 
genius, “ The Almighty Nose” or “Nose Almighty ”:—such are a 
few of the metonymies and metaphors one or other of which always 
stood for Cromwell in the of Pragmaticus. That the paper 
had not been put down,and eaten: extinguished, is now the wonder. 
By various devices for secret printing can aie however, and by 
absconding from London occasionally, he had both saved himself and 
continued his journal, so that, in the infancy of the Commonwealth, 





Mercurius Pragmaticus was perhaps the sharpest literary thorn in 
its side. It surpassed, in talent for invective, such contemporary 
Royalist journals as Zhe Man in the Moon and The Moderate, and 
was far cleverer than such neutral or Government papers as The 
Weekly Intelligencer, The Metropolitan Nuncio, and The Army's 
Modest Intelligencer. 

How to quench these flaming brands, without throwing 
discredit on its principles of om, was a difficult 
problem for the Council of State. Cromwell’s 
characteristic opinion was that “the only way to deal 
with such men was to break them in pieces,” and he 
gave an example of his short and easy method by having 
one of the Army Levellers shot in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. But other members of the Council were more 
cautious and patient. Sir Stafford Northcote’s long-suf- 
fering policy towards the Obstructionists was not more 
long-suffering than the policy of the Council towards the 
swarm of hornets that buzzed about its ears, showing 
how little the character of deliberative bodies of English- 
men has changed or is likely to change. They resolved 
to. abolish the Press-Censorship, because Mabbot, the 
censor, was found to have given his imprimatur to some 
of the incendiary tracts, a parallel, curiously enough, to 
the circumstance which led to the final abolition of the 
Censorship some fifty years later. This must have been 
so far agreeable to Milton, and the procedure which the 
Council resolved to adopt, of dealing with individual 
publications on their own judgment as offences against 
public order, was one in which he might co-operate 
without inconsistency. The Council could not be suffi- 
ciently certain of the impartiality of the Judges to 
create a law of libel and refer the pamphleteers to them, 
and the next best course was that which they decided 
upon. Milton was frequently employed to examine sus- 
pected papers, and report upon their contents. 

More congenial employment, however, was found for 
Milton than tracking sedition in the host of pamphlets 
and news-sheets which poured from the Press. He was 
detached for the purpose of answering the most danger- 
ous assailants. A certain Mr. Hall was retained at a 
modest salary of 100/. “to make answer to such 
pamphlets as shall come out to the prejudice of the Com- 
monwealth,” and he probably did his duty to their satis- 
faction upon the smaller fry. But there were two 
momentous publications for which the more powerful 
pen of Milton had to be put in action. There seems to 
be no minute of the Council commissioning Milton to 
reply to the famous ‘ Hikon Basilike,’ but there can be 
little doubt that his ‘ Hikonoclastes’ was written as 
much with their cognisance and approval as his ‘ Defensio 
Contra Salmasium,’ in which he was their authorised 
spokesman. The most curious feature of the ‘ Hikono- 
clastes,’ as bearing on Milton’s personal character, is the 
manner in which ‘ used his discovery that one of the 
prayers which the king was professed to have written— 
it ie never been quite settled whether the ‘ ikon 
Basilike’ was or was not the genuine production of the 
king—during his captivity, was a plagiarism from the 
prayer of the afflicted Pamela in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“* Arcadia.” From a controversial point of view this 
was a most damaging discovery, and caused such con- 
sternation among the Royalists that they were driven 
to the expedient of declaring that Milton had tampered 
with the printer of the ‘Eikon,’ and erelboanes its 
malicious insertion. Milton did not’employ the fact of 
the plagiarism to cast doubts upon the professed author- 
ship of the ‘ Eikon,’ but denounced Charles on the sup- 
position that it was really his, for the profanity of using 
the words of the heroine of a frivolous romance in his 
address to the Deity. 

Who would have imagined [he asks] so little fear in him of the true 
all-seeing Deity, so little reverence of the Holy Ghost, whose office is 
to dictate and present our Christian prayers, so little care of truth in 
his last words, or honour to himself or to his friends, or sense of his 
afflictions, or of that sad hour which was upon him, as immediately 
before his death to pop into the hand of that grave bishop [Juxon] 
who attended him, as a special relic of his saintly exercises, a prayer 
stolen word for word from the mouth ofa heathen woman praying to 
a heathen god, and that in no serious book, but in the vain ama- 
torious poem of Sir Philip Sidney's ‘ Arcadia :’ a book in that kind 
full of worth and wit, but among religious thoughts and duties not 
worthy to be named, nor to be read at any time without 
caution, much less in time of trouble and affliction to be a Christian's 
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prayer-book ? It hardly can be thought upon without some laughter 
that he who e } 
leave the world at last with such a ridiculous exit as to bequeathe 
among his deifying friends that stood about him such a piece of 
mockery to be published by them as must needs cover both his and 
their heads with shame and confusion. And sure it was the hand 
of God that let them fall and be taken in such a foolish trap as 
hath exposed them to all derision, if for nothing else, to throw con- 
tempt and disgrace in the sight of all men upon this his idolised 
Book, and the whole rosary of his Prayers: thereby testifying how 
little He accepted them from those who thought no better of the 
Living God than of a buzzard Idol, that would be served and 
worshipped with the polluted trash of Romances and Arcadias, 
without discerning the affront so irreligiously and so boldly offered 
him to his face, 


That the author of ‘Comus’ should have spoken of 
the “ Arcadia ” as “ a vain amatorious poem,” even with 
the qualifying admission that it was ‘‘a book in that 
kind full of worth and wit,” is a fact that admits of two 
interpretations, either that Milton’s religious ardour was 
deepened and narrowed as he grew older, or that he was 
too earnest a controversialist to remember his earlier 
sentiments in the heat of battle. His throwing sus- 

icion upon the sincerity of the king’s religious pro- 
eadkene because he used William Shakespeare ‘‘as the 
closet companion of these his solitudes,”’ is reconcilable 
with either hypothesis. 

The most convincing proof which Milton gave of his 
controversial ability was bis answer to Salmasius, who 
had received a fee of a hundred crowns for writing an 
attack upon the Commonwealth and a savage denuncia- 
tion of the English people for the crime of putting the 
King to death. Salmasius had so commanding a repu- 
tation that his pamphlet was really calculated to damage 
the Commonwealth in continental estimation, and 
Milton was commissioned to reply to it. The reply was 
in the true spirit of ‘the scolding of the ancients.”’ It 
is ina “grand style” of invective which has gone out 
of fashion, but it could be properly appreciated in an 
age when a grammarian did not condescend to reply to 
a difference of opinion about a tense or a particle till 
he had accused the dissentient of unnatural crimes 
and overwhelmed him with the foulest epithets. 
Mr. Masson gives an amusing account of the 
sensation which was produced in learned circles 
by the work of the hitherto unknown Englishman, re- 
printing large extracts from the gleeful correspondence 
on the subject between two of the rivals of “‘ Scribonius,” 
who were most eager to know whether he would reply, 
and became very exultant and jocular when the great 
scholar finally thought it wise to let the attack pass un- 
answered. Milton at once became a European celebrity. 
Mr. Masson instances as proofs of his genius for this 
kind of polemic, that he fastened upon the two subjects 
on which the vanity of Salmasius was most vulnerable— 
his learning and his relations with his wife. The angelic 
poet was evidently neither unwilling to wound nor afraid 
to strike, but the ‘ Defensio Contra Salmasium’ is not that 
one of his productions on which the admirer of his 
genius find most satisfaction in dwelling. We must 
reserve our notice of the fifth volume of Mr. Masson’s 
* Life’ for another occasion. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


History of the Church of England. From the Abolition of the 
Roman Jurisdiction. By R. W. Dixon, M.A. Vol. I. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


“The old system had already, at the opening of the 
Reformation, sl.own itself expansive enough to contain 
the new ideas which were transforming Literature and 
Art, and need never have been irreconcileable with the 
religious developments of the age, if discrepancy had 
not been forced into disruption by design.” The ex- 
pression might have been Lotter, but the meaning is 
sufficiently clear, and the sentence may be accepted as 
the text of Mr. Dixon’s first volume. His occasional 
allusions to “needful compulsion” (by the Temporal 
Power) are, P er somewhat inconsistent with a 
belief in the Church’s powers of self-recovery ; but Mr. 


had acted over us so stately and so tragically should | 


Dixon is, on the whole, faithfal to his main 
and his mission—which is to refute Mr. Froude. 


It soon, however, begins to appear that Mr. Dixon’s 


Reformation is one in which historical students 
will in these days, feel only a secondary interest. It 
seems to be identical with the ecslesiastical revolution 
begun and ended under Henry’s Vicar-General, Thomas 
Cromwell. It is spoken of as the work of “designing” 
persons; as a spoliation of the poor for the rich; as 
having been “ precipitated’ by an “accident,” namely, 
the fact that a man of strong animal passions then 
chanced to be King of England. Mr. Dixon might have 
quoted the testimony of the greatest authority of all 
upon a point such as this. ‘Sooner than miss any part 
of his will, he will endanger one-half of his kingdom ; 
and I do assure you I have often kneeled before him, 
sometimes for three hours together, to persuade him 
from his appetite, and could not preyail.’’ Thus said 
‘the fallen Wolsey to his gaoler at the Tower; and the 
English “ Terror’’—as Mr. Green calls the Cromwellian 
administration—fully justified the estimate. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Dixon’s re-exposure of Henry’s frailties as a 


lover and a statesman, goes but a little way to explain. 


ing the English Reformation. The essential question 
is, what made the “spoliation” possible, and invested 
such an “accident” as the “appetite” of a sensual 
ruffian with a great importance? Mr. Dixon himself 
catches a glimpse of the determining conditions, in the 
casual—though too liberal—admission, that the king 
was “more completely the man of the times than any 
person in his realm.” But the impression is only 
momentary, and our historian usually writes as if this 
creature of his day were the straw which set the mighty 
tide in motion. Henry, like every other man of learning 
and ability, realised the nature of the new movement, 
which in England more immediately affected morals and 
religion, as in Italy it did literature and art. In his 
younger days he was hopefully regarded as a child of 
the New Learning by those who were its greatest 
ornaments—Colet and Erasmus. ‘“‘ Let every man have 
his own,” said the King of Colet, ‘“‘ but this man is the 
doctor for me.” Henry’s crimes against Constitutional 
government and domestic morality were committed 
under the cloak of the Renaissance; but Mr. Dixon ap- 
pears to forget that His Majesty had any such covering 
for his spiritual nakedness. 


That Mr. Dixon does not fully grasp the permanent 


historic import of the period of which he writes seems 
tolerably clear from his inability to appreciate Cromwell’s 
motives ; his tendency to attribute to hypocrisy, no less 
than to fear and servility, the anti-Heresy petitions of 
the Commons to the king; and his partial misconception 
of his leading characters. The mere fact that he plunges 
abruptly into his story, at the twenty-first year of the 
king’s reign, and the fall of Wolsey, without making 
the slightest attempt to show how the situation 
whence he starts had been produced—raises a sus- 
picion concerning our author's competence to dis- 
tinguish between history and historical gossip. For the 
purposes of the more dignified department of literature, 
Mr. Dixon’s narrative is unintelligible without an 
understanding first of the causes which for generations 
had been intensifying the popular discontent against the 
“secular” and the “regular” clergy, and secondly of 
the European revival which, in Henry’s own youth, 
was first represented at the English Universities by the 
‘“‘Humanists”’ Linacre, Grocyn, Colet, More, and 
Erasmus. Thus, Mr. Dixon’s description of Thomas 
More as “the unflinching champion of Catholicism” 
must be accepted in a very modified sense, for it is 
equally applicable to the most abandoned monk, whose 
superstitions it was the hope of the great Humanist to 
dispel. ‘Your school,” said More, of Colet’s new 
foundation at St. Paul’s, “raises a storm, and no 
wonder, for it is like the wooden horse in which armed 
Greeks were hidden for the ruin of barbarous Troy.” 
Troy was the Church; or, more roperly speaking, 
and because More was a devout Catholic, by the Trojans 
were meant the more bigoted among the clergy. And 
again, Colet :—“ We are troubled with heretics, but 20 
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heresy of theirs is so fatal to us and to the people 
at large as the vicious and depraved lives of the 
clergy. That is the worst h of all.” These 
words fully express the attitude of the “Humanists” 
towards the reformation of religion in England. More’s 
persecution of heresy was the shortcoming of culture, 
an expression of the horror with which the New Learn- 
ing regarded the coarse utterances, and the degrading 
influence, as it was deemed, of the Lutherans, Lollards, 
Heretics, and Gospellers, as they were variously called. 
The Revival, whose formative idea was the dignity of 
man, would revolt at Tyndale’s doctrine of innate 
depravity :—‘‘ We are damned of nature, and so con- 
ceived and born as a’serpent is a serpent, and a toad a 
toad ;’”’ and at the seeming coarseness and irreverence of 
the same reformer’s assertion that “‘ Christ in all his 
deeds did not deserve heaven. Thou canst not be damned 
unless Christ be damned, nor Christ be saved unless 
thou be saved with him. So far as pleasing God went, 
it were as good to wash dishes as be an apostle.” A 
keener appreciation of the forces at work would 
perhaps have led Mr. Dixon to admit that, as regards 
an honest desire for religious reform, coupled with an 
anxiety to reserve the task for hands more pure and 


refiell than those of the Heretics, the king was him- 


self a “‘ Humanist.” But to our historian’s mind, the 
essential fact of the reforming age would appear to be that 
King Henry had six wives; whereas, for the broad re- 
sults of the Reformation, it mattered nothing whether the 
sensual ruffian had six wives or sixty. Nor are we 
sure that he has really defined for himself the position 
and character of Hugh Latimer, of whose “ puns and 
jokes”? he makes prominent mention—as if puns and 
jokes were the proper designation for the terrible irony 
and the grim humour of that mediator between the 


Humanists and the plebs. Latimer, more clearly than 


any of his contemporaries, discerned the true genesis of 
religious reformation, and an extract from his famous 


sermon, delivered before the Bishops assembled at St. 


Paul’s, may in some respects be considered applicable 


to the circumstances of our own day :—‘‘ What fruit is 


come of your long and great assembly? What one 
thing that the people of England hath been the 


better of a hair; or you yourselves either more accept- 


able before God or better discharged towards the people 


committed to your care? For that the people is better 
learned and taught now than they were in time past, to 
whether of these ought we to attribute it, to your in- 
dustry, or the Providence of God, and the foreseeing of 
the King’s grace. . . . Whether stirred other first, 
you the King that he might preach, or he you by his 
letters that ye should preach oftener. Is it unknown, 
think you, how both ye and your curates were, in a 
manner, by violence enforced to let books be made, not 
by you, but by profane and lay persons; to let them, I 
say, be sold abroad, and read for the instruction of the 
people.” 

Of all the reforms—and Mr. Dixon gives an exhaus- 
tive list of them —whose initiation he attributed to the 
Church, only one can with certainty be described as 
spontaneous ; and that was the abolition of the payment 
of annates to the Holy See. The unscrupulous monarch 
of course took care to appropriate all the proceeds— 
much to the disappointment of the Bishops. Mr. Dixon 
asserts that the “ fashionable’ view of the corrupt con- 
dition of the Church cannot be supported by proof; but 
on the other hand the very terms of the Convocational, 
as well as parliamentary recommendations for reform, 
are not easily reconcileable with the author’s more 
favourable estimate. The most impartial judge will 
find it impossible to believe that the shameful abuses of 
the ecclesiastical Courts—which then monopolised so 
large a share of the law business of the kingdom—of 
non-residence, of pluralities, and the like, would have 
been corrected by the clergy, of their own free will. 
The minute instructions often issued for regulat- 
ing the conduct of both “regulars” and “seculars ” 
imply a general prevalence of moral laxity. And here 
we can hardly follow Mr. Dixon in his pleasantries 
about the new “regula Henrici.” The regula, as he 





calls it, is almost identical in substance with the rule of 
life and conduct followed in every Benedictine abbey ; 
and its re-enforcement by the royal visitors only showed 
how sadly the monks had fallen away from the old ideal. 
The monks, says Mr. Dixon, were “ astonished.”” No 
doubt. So much the worse for the monks. They ex- 
pended all their ingenuity, during a period of 200 
years, upon means for evading the law of mortmain; and 
all their Christian philanthropy in indiscriminate alms, 
to the demoralisation of the poor. There were noble 
exceptions, no doubt—like the monks of the Charter- 
house—but their pure light only made the monkish 
darkness visible; and it was even their unconquerable 
loyalty to Rome, no less than the immorality of the 
monastic orders generally, which justified the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries. But though Mr. Dixon’s 
general views of historic causes and effects are decidedl 
objectionable, everyone—Mr. Froude excepted—wi 
endorse most of his denunciations of Henry. At the 
same time, and especially as art is long and life 
short, it is not easy to see the use of repeating 
—however well—the familiar facts which show 
that the king had not a single spark of generosity 
or magnanimity, possessed an acute rather than 
a lofty intellect, and was » bloodthirsty tyrant all 
round. But in Cromwell he only recognises the em- 
bodiment of low cunning; and he even denies him that 
thorough acquaintance with Italian which, it seems, he 
had really acquired. Mr. Dixon would have been nearer 
the truth if, for “low cunning,” he had substituted a 
“‘ far-sighted policy,’’ which, if it had succeeded, might 
have saved Europe many years of misery. With these 
reservations—and we are sorry they are so many—we 
commend Mr. Dixon’s volume to the attention of his- 
torical readers. It has the great merit of showing, 
indirectly, the ideas entertained by a large section of 
the clergy of the present day on the relative positions 
which the temporal and spiritual powers ought to main- 
tain in the State. It is the fruit of wide reading and 
careful research, and its criticisms on the origin of the 
‘Black Book,’ which ascribed to the monasteries all 
the sins of Sodom and Gomorrah—together with count- 
less other sins never dreamed of, even in the Cities of 
the Plain—are certainly well worthy of study. 


HEBREW CLASSICS. 
Publications of Society of Hebrew Literature. Second Series. In 
Three Volumes. ndon: Triibner and Co, 

After an interval of five years, the Hebrew Literature 
Society issues three volumes, two of which at least have 
a distinct and scholarly value. The Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra on Isaiah, edited from MSS. by Dr. Fried- 
lander, which forms Vol. III. of the series, presents not 
only a Hebrew text from which the errors existing in 
former editions have been ee eee oo 

ssesses also a glossary prepared with that scrupulous 
a which has Sonllecth Dr. Friedlander distinguished 
even among his German compatriots. All those difficult 
turns of expression which are characteristic of Ibn 
Ezra’s very original style, and the many obscure 
technical and grammatical terms which abound in 
medisval Jewish literature, and which Hebrew and 
Rabbinical lexicons are frequently content to leave 
unnoticed, are here lucidly explained or translated, and 
this alone gives an exceptional value to the volume. The 
world of students which, in this —— of literature, a 
as yet in the early s of growth where it is scarcely 
cogaiiit of ite. we: wants, will become gratefull 
sensible of the worth of this glossary; and since it 
has been too often the fate of Hebrew works to be 
edited by men who grudge, or who cannot afford to 
bestow minnte literary attention on such tasks, 
professed Hebraists will ise the scrupulous con- 
scientious care with which the MSS. preserved in the 
great libraries of England and the Continent have been 
compared and collated with the printed texts of this 
celebrated commentary. Dr. Friedlinder is also among 
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the first of authors who have subjected the numerous 
and varied writings of Ibn Ezra to critical research ; and 
Vol. IV., ‘ Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra,’ has the 
merit of inviting future critics to verify the observations 
which are offered in a plain and agreeable style. A 
mere glance at the table of contents will whet the in- 
quisitiveness of the educated reader; the problems of 
free will and fate, the status of women, the inequalities 
of society, are discussed among more especially theo- 
logical subjects. In these latter we would draw atten- 
tion to the dissertation on miracles (pp. 74-85), in 
which Ibn Ezra seems to reject ‘‘ the necessity of a new 
creatio ex nihilo, since the existing forces of Nature, com- 
bined with the will of the Almighty, suffice for the ex- 
planation of all the wonders enumerated in the Bible” 
(p. 84). “The poverty of our philosopher,” says Dr. 

riedlinder, “‘and the necessity of turning his vast 
stores of learning to pecuniary account, compelled him 
to write short essays, and to abstain from under- 
taking larger works on philosophy and theology ” (p. 
105.) Many commentators, it is fair to say, have seen, 
in the wide range and versatility of his writings, traces 
rather of that restlessness of spirit which made Ibn Ezra 
so famous and so constant a traveller. “‘ These, my books, 
sustained me in my wanderings,” he writes of himself ; 
and we fear the evidence is strong that it was but a very 
poor sustenance, and that his literary labours hardly 
met with the pecuniary recognition they deserved. 

These two volumes, as we have said, have a special 
value for Hebrew scholars; but perhaps it is the 
remaining volume, a ‘ Miscellany of Hebrew Litera- 
ture,’ edited by the Rev. A. Lowy, and consisting 
mainly of translations, which will prove of most general 
interest. This volume (No. II. of the series), opens 
with a very fully annotated biography of that too little 
appreciated Jewish patriot, Manasseh ben Israel. The 
account was compiled in German, from original sources, 
by Dr. Kayserling, and has beer translated into very 
readable English by the Rev. Dr. de Sola Mendes. In 
many essentials of character, though differing in 
almost every outward circumstance of their lives, 
the Dutch Jew who petitioned for “Rights” far 
longer denied, far worse outraged, than those of 
Englishmen under the degenerate Stuarts, reminds us 
of our own staunch John Hampden. But apart from 
the mission with which the name of Manasseh ben 
Israel is associated, his life on its own merits is worthy 
of being told, and he himself is fit to take honourable 
place among those heroes who, through their own self- 
help, have come to do unselfish service to the world. 
His family were refugees from the Portuguese persecu- 
tions in the early part of the seventeenth century, and 
Manasseh, as a child, accompanied them in their flight 
and subsequent settlement in Amsterdam. His life 
there and mode of living are very vividly sketched, and 
might be fitly epitomised in the Hebrew saying: “I 
have laboured, and I have found.’ He was printer, 
preacher, and teacher in turn and together, and though 
not a profound was a most prolific writer. When we 
think of the mere amount of work he accomplished in 
his half-century of life, and remember that among 
the obstacles he had to overcome were both extreme 
poverty and extreme prejudice, we irresistibly recall 
the aphorism of Bonnet, and feel inclined to claim 
for Manasseh ben Israel near kinship with genius. 
The appeal to Cromwell, “whose large and gentle heart 
fitted him to be the Protector of an exiled nation” 
(p- 64), is given at length, and we regret that we have 
no space for quotation from it, since some of the reasons 
therein contained for the re-admission of Jews into 
England strike us as being not only pertinent but pro- 
phetic (p. 40, &c.). 

First in order comes an interesting paper from the 
erudite pen of Dr. Benisch on the rise and development 
of the prophetic schools. He shows us how the sacred 
writings were compiled and conserved by the “sons of 
the prophets,” who formed a sort of ‘ wanderin 
university ” from the time of Samuel to the Exile; an 
although this essay professes to be little more than a 
sketch, its brief and vigorous outlines indicate a very | 


comprehensive knowledge of perspective on the part of 
the author. 

In a sphere of literature where formerly none but Jews 
sought or gained admission, Mr. Matthews contributes 
a paper on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Daniel, which 
Hebraists will appreciate, and Mr. Chenery opens the 
door of the enchanting storehouse of Medrashim, and 
from a collection so rich that the problem to the initiated 
is rather what to leave than what to take, he has made 
a very fair selection. The short pilgrimage of Elijah 
and Joshua ben Levi will suggest to many readers a 
resemblance in conception to the famous Dante and 
Virgil companionship through the Shades. There is @ 
moral, however, to the Hebrew legend which is absent 
from the Italian epic, and if the one is infinitely less 
poetical than the other, it is also incomparably less 
dreary. There is, indeed, a suggestion of humour, of 
the sort so akin to tears, running through many of 
these tales. In one of these legends which Mr. Chenery 
reproduces for us we have an amusing prototype of 
Mr. Thackeray’s snob, whose tendencies towards exclu- 
siveness, extending even in “ other-worldly ”’ directions, ' 
are very quaintly and pathetically and effectively checked 
through the mediam of a butcher-hero. Perhaps, how- 
ever, both these papers, and one also by M. Neubauer, 
on the Hebrew text of ‘ L’Image du Monde,’ appeal less 
to the ordinary reader than to the lovers of speculative 
theology. 

What will probably be pronounced the gem of 
the collection, and will certainly be read with the 
greatest general interest, is the paper which has the 
least claim to the attention of students. Over us, 
we confess, from the days when we yielded to the spell 
of the ‘ Swiss Family Robinson,’ travels and adventures 
have always exercised a potent fascination; and we 
have found extreme and genuine interest in the account 
here given by M. Halévy of a year’s journeying in 
Abyssinia. As delegate of the Alliance Israélite Univer- 
selle, M. Halévy went to Abyssinia in 1868, to see if, in 
the far away and degraded tribe of Falashas, hecould re- 
cognise, and, if recognising, assist members of the com- 
prehensive “ nationality” of Israel. Various theories 
have been started as to the origin of this people, and 
many more or less trustworthy stories have been told 
concerning them by modern travellers and missionaries. 
It is now generally admitted that they are not 
aborigines of Abyssinia, great support being lent to 
this conclusion by the fact that the equivalent for their 
name, Falashas, is, in their own language, exiles ; but 
when and whence they came is still to a great extent 
matter of conjecture. We believe, however, that it is now 
generaily conceded that the most probable hypothesis 
is the one started in Germany, which regards them 
as a wandering offshoot in remote times from the Jews 
of Egypt, since become so entirely isolated by circum- 
stance and position from the main body of their 
brethren that scarcely even the sap of Judaism remains 
in the shrivelled members. But the ineradicable in- 
stinct of nationality seems in these black Jews to have 
survived all disintegrating influences; and strong evi- 
dence of this is seen no less in M. Halévy’s own most 
interesting personal experiences than in the narrative 
he gives of an expedition undertaken in 1865 by a 
“crowd of poor, simple-minded individuals,” who, in 
the belief that “ the time had arrived for a recovery of 
the inheritance of their ancestors . . . started to 
go to Jerusalem” (p. 248). The miracles of old, in 
which they so firmly trusted, were not re-enacted in 
their favour, and, after “‘ three years of hardships,” 
during which “nearly all the children and the old 
people perished,” the poor little remnant of that band 
of pilgrims had to recognise ‘‘ thé impossibility of ad- - 
vancing,” and “ return to their former dwellings, which 
had fallen into ruins, and were now tenanted by hyenas 
and scorpions” (p. 249). We have no space to follow 
M. Halévy’s adventures in detail, but we think there 
is something beyond dramatic interest in the account of 
his reception by the Falashas which deserves quotation. 
Ignorant of the motives of the white man who so per- 
sistently sought them, judging him an enemy or & 
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missionary, or both, for under Theodore’s very paternal 
government the two suppositions were suggestively 
synonymous, the black crowd stood aloof, doubting and 
distrustful, ominously silent and suspicious. ‘“ Acci- 
dentally,” says M. Halévy, ‘“‘I mentioned the name of 
Jerusalem. As if by magic, the attitude of the most 
incredulous was hand ‘Ob, do you come from 
Jerusalem, the blessed city ? Have you beheld with your 
own eyes Mount Zion?’ . . . They were never weary of 
asking me these questions, an? I must confess,” continues 
M. Halévy, ‘I was deeply touched at seeing their black 
faces light up at the memory of our glorious history’ 

(p. 215). This little incident, insignificant as it seems, 
awakens a long train of reflections; for surely in these 
days, after the two great coloured sections of the human 
race have held their separate courses for so long, it is 
good to see that there are yet some ancient land- 
marks left which are recognised at a glance by the 
two extremes of civilisation—some memories in which 
white man and black, with naught else in common, claim 
an equal possession. 


CHAMBER DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


The Unknown Lover. A Drama for Private Acting. With an 
Essay on the Chamber Drama in England. By Edmund W. 
Gosse. London: Chatto and Windus. 

The theme of the essay on the chamber-drama which 
Mr. Gosse prefixes to this elegant little play, has been a 
common one with poets since the time of Spenser. 
Spenser himself is said to have written nine comedies, 
which were never presented on the stage, and which by 
some unfortunate accident have perished, and he de- 
scribed the muses as weeping over the surrender of the 
stage to such idle ribaldry as mere mother-wits could 
furnish. We doubt whether if Spenser had lived to see 
the full height of splendour to which the Elizabethan 
drama was carried by such a mother-wit as Shakespeare, 
he would have altogether ceased to regret that poetry 
could not find a more congenial home on the stage. 
The scenes of broad merriment with which Shake- 
speare diversified the most tender and delicate of his 
comedies would have shocked the fastidious taste of 
Spenser. Ben Jonson was a poet of much less fastidious 
taste, yet even he could exclaim when he heard of 
Shakespeare’s saying that he never blotted a line, “ I 
would he had blotted a thousand.” Yet for the last 
three generations at least poets have looked back 
to the Elizabethan period as the time when there was a 
real alliance between poetry and the stage. It has long 
been an ambition with poets of every degree to heal the 
long-existing rupture, and restore poetry to her right- 
ful place as the inspiring genius of the drama. But 
their attempts have not hitherto proved encouraging. 

Mr. Gosse has hit upon a happy idea for gradually 
educating the public taste to an appreciation of the 
poetic drama. Puvets have been driven from the stage 
to make room for real cabs, real water, close imitations 
of railway trains and burning houses, bad puns, and 
vulgar sentiment. Instead of trying to fight against 
this depraved taste let them affect to yield to it, allow 
it to have full swing on the public stage, and artfully 
undermine it by means of plays adapted to private 
representation. Let them bide their time, and write 
chamber-dramas. Looking back upon dramatic history 
with his mind full of this happy thought, Mr. Gosse 
sees in the masques which were performed at private 
houses, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
plays which would serve admirably as models for the 
new departure. The Queen of James I. set the fashion 
of having these pretty entertainments, had a private 
theatre of her own, called in the ingenuity of Inigo Jones 
to assist her with the scenery, employed Samuel Daniel 
and Ben Jonson to write for her, and did not even dis- 
dain to take part in the performances herself, with her 
noble ladies. Her example was imitated by noble and 
wealthy families, and the celebration of birthdays and 
marriages was hardly considered complete without a 
masque. Twenty-three pieces from the pen of Ben Jon- 


son were the outcome of this fashion. Milton’s Comus 
was written at the request of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
to be acted by his children at Michaelmas. Sir John 
Suckling’s Aglawra was nted at a fashionable soirée. 
Why should not this fashion be revived P 

We see no reason whatever why the fashion should 
not be revived ; but if Mr. Gosse means that the revival 
should be encouraged for anything but its own sake, we 
have misgivings as to its success. We doubt whether 
the taste for forms of dramatic entertainment which 
should deserve the name of poetry could be cultivated 
by such means. It should be remarked that the masques, 
presented at Queen Henrietta’s Court and elsewhere, 
went on alongside of the great period of the Elizabethan 
drama, and survived as fashionable entertainments long 
enough to be contemporaneous with its decline. Another 
thing we are surprised that Mr. Gosse should have for- 
gotten—namely, that the scenic artists claimed no small 
share in their success; and that the poets were exces- 
sively jealous of these claims. What did Ben Jonson 
say in his “‘ Expostulation with Inigo Jones ”’ P— 

What is the cause you pomp it so, I ask? 

And all men echo, you have made a masque. 

I chime that too, and I have met with those 

That do cry up the machine, and the shows, 

The majesty of Juno in the clouds, 

And peering forth of Iris in the shrouds ; 

The ascent of Lady Fame, which none could spy, 

Not they that sided her, dame Poetry, 

Dame History, dame Architecture too, 

And goody Sculpture, brought with much ado 

To hold her up: O shows, shows, mighty shows! 

The eloquence of masques! what need of prose, 

Or verse, or prose, t’express immortal you ? 

You are the spectacles of State, ’tis true, 

Court-hieroglypbics, and all arts afford, 

In the mere perspective of an inch-board ! 

You ask no more than certain politic eyes, 

Eyes, that can pierce into the mys‘eries 

Of many colours, read them, and reveal 

Mythology, there painted on slit deal. 

Or to make boards to speak! there is a task! 

Painting and carpentry are the soul of masque. 
Ben Jonson was a very irritable man, and may have 
quarrelled with Inigo Jones without just cause; still it 
is not encouraging to the idea of reviving the masque 
as a means of weaning the public taste from “ splendours 
of scenery, of dress, of mechanical surprise’’ that we 
should find the chief author of that species of play com- 
plaining that the stage carpenter usurps all the credit of 
them. 

The truth is, we suspect, that poets lay the blame 
upon the wrong shoulders when tuey lament that they 
are driven from the stage by the depravity of the public 
taste. They may depend upon a cordial welcome from 
the stage if only they write dramatic poetry. They will 
not educate public taste, they will only foster self- 
delusion if they write chamber-plays and take the ap- 
plause of an indulgent audience as evidence of their 
command of the dramatic art. The great Elizabethans 
held possession of the stage not because they were poets 
but because they were dramatists, and this fact will have 
to be more generally recognised before we can hope for 
a reconciliation between poetry and the drama. There 
is a certain natural antagonism between the two, inas- 
much as, speaking in vague terms, the essential condi- 
tion of poetry is repose, whereas the essential condition 
of the drama is action. The passionate tumult of 
tragedy and the more gentle excitement of comedy are 
not necessarily at the command of a poet who can influ- 
ence us by other forms of poetry. __ 

Judging from the skill with which Mr. Gosse has 
constructed his chamber drama of The Unknown Lover 
to suit the capacities of his players, we see no reason 
why he should not meet the requirements of a larger 
stage. He wrote, he says in his introduction, for 
children, and he has been careful to devise such a suc- 
cession of incidents as vivacious children would take 
delight in acting, and grown-up people would take de- 
light in seeing them act, There is nothing more charm- 
ing than to see children playing at being men and 
women, without any sense of improbability in the 
pretty things they say, and the romantic things they do. 
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The skill which can accommodate itself so readily and 
completely to one class of performers should not be at 
fault in affording scope for another. As a play for 
children, The Unknown Lover is perfect; the plot is 
slight, the situations are simple, everything is within 
the aspirations and the acting capacities of juvenile 
players. Some of the lyrics interspersed are deliciously 
sweet; for example, the following :— 
Soft she seems as flowers and dew, 
Mild as skies in summer, 
But let old love change for new, 
She’ll wake with the new-comer. 
All and each 
She will teach 
In a froward fashion ! 
Leopards wild 
Fear this child 
Roused to fire and passion ! 


Cease to chide a maid’s desire, 
Vain your best endeavour ; : 
You'll but waste your threats and ire, 
She will heed you never. 
You may bind 
Storm and wind, 
You may curb the ocean, 
But in vain 
Strive to chain 
Woman's mad devotion, 


WOMEN OF FASHION. 
Women of Fashion. By W. H. D. Adams. London: Tinsley 
Brothers. 1878. 

Mr. Adams’ book is the book of a book-maker, but 
nevertheless he has given us two entertaining and well- 
arranged volumes upon remarkable women of the past 
and present century. We cannot but judge that he has 
somewhat misnamed them. Miss Berry, Charlotte 
Bronté, and Harriet Martineau scarcely seem to come 
under the denomination of women of fashion ; but Mr. 
Adams has no doubt used the word in a sense partly 
different to that which it usually bears, and probably 
means to say that the women he writes about were 
women of fashion as being much sought after rather 
than as being fashionable. Even thus the title might 
give rise to discussion, for Charlotte Bronté, though 
reverenced by a few, was scarcely much sought after in 
any wide circle. We cannot help feeling as though the 
word “ fashion” had been used for mere euphony instead 
of the word “fame.” But in these days of effect a title 
is a difficult matter—it must be sensible, descrip- 
tive, euphonious, and striking all at once; and 
Mr. Adams no doubt found many pros and cons 
for many a suggested name. He recognises himself 
that there are “strong moral and intellectual dis- 
tinctions which separate a Harriet Martineau from 
a Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, or a Charlotte Bronté 
from a Countess of Blessington ;” and, as the French 
proverb says, that an acknowledged fault is half par- 
doned beforehand, we must forget the matter of outward 
title to seek the far more important matter of inward 
interest. Mr. Adams has done a good work, and one 
for which the living women of England ought heartily 
to thank him. The notion is, of course, not a completely 
new one. Women of note have been written about 
before. They have been written about in simple fashion 
for the improving perusal of school-girls; they have 
been touched upon lightly in Leigh Hunt’s quaint and 
graceful sketches of “ Old Court Suburbs;” the two 
last of this series have been written about by modern 
authors. But Mr. Adams has given more complete 
sketches in the other seven of his chosen characters 
than any other like biographer whom we can at present 
call to mind ; and seeing that, besides, this book is a new 
book, it is entitled to a more attentive consideration 
ae the public than former achievements of the same 

nd, 

Mr. Adams has been very fortunate in his choice of 
agen on Weare not quite clear as to what he means 

the sketches being “representative.” Representa- 
tive, perhaps, of the woman they treat of under various 
phases; or again, representative, through her, of 


society’s peculiarities at the time. Be that as it , 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the Dachess of 
borough, Lady M Miss Berry, Madame d’Arblay, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Inchbald, the Countess of Blessington, 
Charlotte Bronté, and Harriet Martineau, are all women 
sufficiently known to fame for even the most unin- 
formed of us to feel a keen interest in learning of their 
achievements, of their pains and joys, of their domestic 
lives and social successes. And added to this there is, 
in the case of most of them, a halo of old-world grace 
that will never fail of its charm to any sensitive or 
romantic mind. The book onght to be far removed 
from a “slow” book, even to those imaginations that 
have already been falsely excited by the prolific and 
second-rate novel of the day; it will do a good work, 
and one towards which it is by no means incapable of 
helping, if it wean any woman from the perusal of such 
novels as ‘ Cherry Ripe’ and ‘ Who Is She,’ to a whole- 
some interest in the fortunes of praiseworthy members 
of her own sex. 

Not that each individual woman ont of Mr. Adams’s 
‘Women of Fashion’ is praiseworthy in the usual 
sense of the word. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whose life furnishes one of the happiest sketches of the 
volume, brilliant and beautiful, clever, witty, and dis- 
criminating as she was, scarcely makes a portrait of 
simple grace and goodness, without which mere brilliance 
can never be lovely in a woman. Her sharp satire and 
cruel criticism of her own sex, her indiscreet publica- 
tions and sometimes strangely ungentle manners, must 
inevitably rob her womanhood of something of womanly 
grace ; but her unflagging spirit and energy, her dauntless 
courage, her fresh gaiety and her keen sense of humour, 
must endear the portrait to us even though the graphic 
picture impress us with too distinct an individuality 
for us to be able personally to feel that admiration for 
Lady Mary which Mr. Adams apparently shares with 
many wits and poets of the eighteenth century. But 
the beauty in sack dress, with heavy hair and flirting 
fan, is'a gracious apparition, and we can forgive even the 
tartness of her humour for the sake of its sparkle, even 
the coarseness of her language for the sake of its 
vivid colour of the times. The letters which Mr. 
Adams has been able to reproduce from her pen 
are charming reading. There are passages, written 
when she was seventy-one, which show how inexhaustible 
was her vivacity. “The Alps were one-inch hills 
in my sight when they interposed between me and 
the slightest inclination,” she says, taking a quota- 
tion at random. ‘ Why are our views so extensive and 
our power so miserably limited?” While further on in 
the same letter, “ Let us then (which is the only true 
philosophy) be contented with our chance,” she con- 
tinues, “and make the best of that very bad bargain of 
being born in this vile planet ; where we may find, how- 
ever (God be thanked!) much to laugh at though little 
to approve. I confess I delight extremely in looking on 
men in that light! How many thousands trample 
underfoot honour, ease, and pleasure, in pursuit of 
ribands of certain colours, dabs of embroidery on their 
clothes, and gilt wood carved behind their coaches in a 
particular figure ? Others breaking their hearts till they 
are distinguished by the shape and colour of their hats ; 
and in general all people seeking what they do not want, 
while they neglect the real blessings in their possession.” 
Quotations like this, and better, would be easy enough to 
find did space permit, though some of the letters written 
in her earlier life are over-sharp in literary criticism 
of her contemporaries as well as in discussion of the 
‘*Woman’s Rights” of her day, and over-coarse in her 
scorn of the period’s manners, though they were pro- 
bably of the worst. She was a very clever woman, 
which is higher praise, we fancy, than saying, as Mr. 
Adams does, that “she was the cleverest woman 
her age.” 

In the biography of the Duchess of Marlborough, we 
must confess to a less’ keen interest. Lady Churchill is 
almost as familiar a figure in English history as the 
queen with whom she bore and quarrelled so often, and 
we almost remember each one of the anecdotes as it 











turns up, while the sketch, of course, misses something 
through being unadorned, like the former one, by its 
heroine’s personal letters. s 

Lady Morgan is an uninteresting woman. Her sen- 
timental love-rhapsodies, delivered at thirty-four years 
old to a middle-aged suitor, are childish, tiresome, and 
graceless ; her literary productions seem to have been 
of a second-rate order, and we get no impression of the 
picturesqueness and piquancy which Mr. Adams tells us 
existed in her. Even the extracts from her diary are 
dull, and we do not care to hear that Thomas Moore 
looked bald the day he dined with her, “although he 
still retained his cock-sparrow air.” But Mr. Adams 
allows that hers was not a great position, though it 
was for many years unique, in the world of fashion and 
of letters. 

In the portraits of the two Miss Berrys we have, 
once more, something lifelike, although not anything so 
strong as the picture of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
These two clever, quiet Englishwomen have a real fas- 
cination of their own, though it is not the fascination 
of wit and rouge and powder. 
Walpole the face which he described as ‘formed for a 
sentimental novel, but ten times fitter for a fifty times 
better thing—genteel comedy.”” And we can guess the 


quiet dignity of that which he satirised, as we read more 
of the “gentle, pure-minded and amiable” girls who 
lived alone in that “‘age of powder and rufiles,” and 
were able, by sheer and silent force of their own good- 
ness and cleverness, to draw all the season’s intellect 
around them in their modest home of Curzon Street. 
We sympathise with their luckless love-stories, and are 
sorry that Miss Berry’s drama had no success on the 
stage, and that she was, though “not dissatisfied 
meanly or unworthily,” yet “ill-content”’ with herself 


and her position. We like to hear of the sisters’ 
devotion to one another, and of their friendship with 
Walpole, and Byron, and Lawrence, Madame de Staél 
and Fanny Burney, while we heartily agree with Mr. 
Adams that ‘“‘a lady who read Lucretius and Virgil, 
Montaigne and Condorcet—who could translate Iso- 


crates and appreciate both ‘Tristram Shandy’ and 


‘ Paradise Lost,’ was certainly no ordinary woman! ”’ 
Madame D’Arblay, Fanny Burney, is, on the whole, 


the most loveable figure amongst the ‘Women of 
Her chief works—‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and 


Fashion.’ 
‘ Camilla ’—are known, by name at least, to most of us, 
and even something of the story of her life we have met 


with before, but a graphic, simple, and pleasing tale of 


a sweet and simple woman could not be told too often 
if it is told as well as Mr. Adams tells it. The extracts 
from ‘ Evelina’ are well chosen; amongst others a very 
amusing paragraph is quoted, where Mr. Smith speaks 
to the heroine as follows :—“ Really there is noresolving 
upon matrimony all at once ; what with the loss of one’s 
liberty, and what with the ridicule of one’s acquaintance, 
I assure you, Ma’am, you're the first lady who ever 
made me even demur upon this subject; for after all, 
my dear Ma'am, marriage is the devil! To be sure, 
it’s all in all with the ladies, but with us gentlemen it’s 
quite another thing ’—and after more and a great deal 
more of this we think Dr. Johnson was almost justified 
in saying that “ Harry Fielding never drew such a 
character!”” Madame D’Arblay’s simple life-story, 
simple sorrows, and far from simple successes, are well 
worth the telling, and are admirably told. 

And Mrs. Inchbald is scarcely less pleasing, the long 
quotation from her novel—‘A Simple Story ’—scarcely less 
interesting ; while the sketch of the Countess of Bless- 
ington is a little novel again, where rouge and powder 
and innocent scandals predominate once more, and Byron 
and Landor cross the scene. To close the book, we come 
down to the days when no old-world qnaintness of dress 
and manners is there to help the author with their 
frame. Charlotte Bronté and Harriet Martineau must 
stand on their own merits for the beauty of their life- 
pictures, and we cannot but feel that they are somehow 
& little out of place in the present collection. Both 
because they must lack rouge and powder, and thus 
perhaps suffer in contrast with others, and also because 
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we have known them and read about them so 
we should almost have preferred ‘ Women of Fashion’ 
to end with the Countess of Blessington. 
book is, however, on the whole, a decided acquisition to 
the public. 


We can see with Horace 
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recently, 
Mr. Adams’ 


A MATCH IN THE DARK. 


A Match in the Dark, By George Rose, M.A. (Arthur Sketchley). 
London: Tinsley Brothers. 

Mr, Rose may call her Mrs. Burton, or by any other 
name that suits him, but she is Mrs. Brown, and nobody 
else. We open the book before us at random, and 
appeal with confidence to the public :— 

“T am going abroad with Mr. and Mrs. Clavering, and you said 
you could go with me,” replied Caroline. 

“ And 80 I can and will, thro’ Burton bein’ in the Oriental and 
Peninsular line, and ’avin two trips more to the West Indies; and 
then ’is time out with the company, as ’is floatin palisses a-running 
into Southampton, as I’ve been to myself, and never tasted sich a 
glass of sherry in my life, not as I'd go such a woyage myself for 
all the sherry in the world, though not a sufferer, but couldn't 
abear it constant before my eyes ; tho same, as I never shall forget 
when quite a gal a-turnin’ that dead faint at Chelsea Reach in a 
open boat as were only goin’ to cross to Battersea Fields, as was 
open then, with pigeon pairs and shootin’ matches all over the 
place.” 

Those who were amused by.“ Mrs. Brown at the Ex- 
hibition,” &c., &c., will doubtless smile over this, 
especially if their recollection of Mrs. Gamp be not 
aa vivid. Such persons, too, will be glad to 

earn that Mrs. Burton is the central figure of ‘A Match 
in the Dark,’ “ the feature,” to quote the language of a 
Tory statesman, “‘on which the whole story hinges.’’ 
It is to exhibit her idiosyncracies and develop her 
character that Mrs. Wylding becomes estranged from 
her husband, that the Marchesa d’Albini is basely de- 
serted by hers, and that the intricacies of a rather com- 
plicated plot tend in the particular direction which is 
assigned them. Mr. Rose can hardly have expected that 
this obvious purpose would improve the quality of his 
novel considered as a work of art. If ‘ Gabriel Conroy’ 
is only rescued from ae by what should be the 
minor character of Jack lyn, an argument @ fortiori 
will give the approximate value of ‘A Match in the 
Dark’ without Mrs. Brown—we beg pardon, Mrs. 
Burton. It must, however, be conceded to Mr. Rose 
that within the moderate limits of two volumes, which 
he has wisely imposed upon himself, he retains a certain 
vivacity of style and liveliness of narrative which make 
his book far from unreadable, so that he has the 
worst and commonest fault of the writer of fiction. 
Beyond this we cannot say much for him. The heroine 
is not altogether uninteresting, especially as there is an 
entire absence of prosaic unity in her character, which 
on her second appearance under a feigned name has so 
entirely changed that one is obliged to discover her 
nominal identity by a laborious examination of the con- 
text. Her acidulated conversation when she is livin 
with her rollicking fool of a husband is not devoid o 
piquancy, though we think it affords him a not wholly 
insufficient excuse for leaving her to her own devices. 
This is the result of his asking her to visit some of his 
relations :— 

“T regret that I cannot oblige you,” she replied. “No; a month 
in the autumn with your uncle nearly killed me, and I feel sure that 
Christmas with your cousin would be enough to destroy the little 
vital power I hare left.” 

“ You needn’t go,” said Perey, “ but you might be civil in - 
ing of what is intended as an attention on the part of my 
relations.” 

“ T wish to be more than civil to your relations,” she said; “and 
in order to accomplish that end, must keep out of their way, or I 
shall, I fear, let them see how dreadfully they bore me. I assure 
you that your worthy uncle and his sister were a caution.” 

“It strikes me, Wylding,” exclaimed Percy, “that you have 
taken to talking slang lately.” 

“Tt must be of very little importance to you in what style I talk, 
Mr. Wylding, since you have rarely to endure my conversational 
powers. 


One can hardly be surprised that Mr. Wylding should 
reply, “‘ Pray don’t talk in that way . . . it ex- 
asperates me.” Nor is the reader’s astonishment quite 
unbounded when the happy pair arrive at this stage: 
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“ Leave the room,” said his wife in a calm tone, “and 
never enter my presence again except to apologise for 
this cowardly insult, one to which I despise you too 
much to give any answer.” 

Nor perhaps will a proper regard for the delightful 
inconsistencies of the feminine character, if, in spite of 
Pope, we may use the expression, permit more than a 
mild amazement when Mrs. Wylding finally says of 
herself and her husband, ‘“‘ We never did anything so 
low as quarrel.” But the imagination falters before the 
inchoate conception of what a quarrel with Mrs. Wylding 
would have been like. 

This lady marries Percy Wylding with unconventional 
haste, and repents before the end of what Florac 
in the ‘ Newcomes’ calls the “‘ moon of honey,” though 
in this case vinegar would be a more appropriate simile. 
A brief separation, however, from the amiable Percy 

roduces a marvellous change in Mrs. Wylding, who as 
Mrs, Tiverton is an inexhaustible fountain of the milk of 
human kindness. How she again meets Perey Wylding 
in this gushing mood, and what ensues, we will not 
spoil Mr. Rose’s story by describing. Nor will we 
dwell upon the two marriages of Percy’s friend, Peveril 
Austin, leaving the reader to discover for himself 
whether the crime of bigamy was really committed, 
merely expressing a hope that he may never be violently 
assaulted, as Percy was, for hinting to an “ inconsolable 
widower ” that he is not really a widower at all, a scene 
which suggests its converse in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott,’ 
when an officer in His Majesty’s service, secretly 
married under stress of circumstances, delights his 
messmates by exclaiming, from behind a navepeper with 
irrepressible exultation, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, my wife 
has been hanged.” These incidents, together with a 
curiously-irrelevant episode of Italian married life, and 
one orthodox flirtation, make up Mr. Rose’s narrative, 
the final cause of which we have already designated. 
Mr. Rose is a comic writer, and we therefore can hardly 
presume to criticise his wit otherwise than by giving a 
specimen from which our readers may judge for them- 
selves. The effort is a fair example, and its subject is 
a gentleman who likes making a speech. 

“No doubt he’d have returned thanks when his 
health was drunk at his own christening, had circum- 
stances admitted of his doing so.’ On the other hand, 
it seems rather hard to expect a man to be grammatical 
as well as funny, so we must not mind being told that 
“at the wedding, which took place at Leamington, 
Caroline made her reappearance in society since her aunt’s 
death,” or inquire too closely into the construction of the 
following plusquam-Thucydidean sentence : — ‘“‘ Had 
those words been ‘ Come to me,’ she would have started 
forthwith, fancying that she was not wanted, and, with 
the inconsistency peculiar to our nature, feeling piqued 
that such should be the case, wrote a cool reply, though 
a little reflection might have induced her to do her 
husband the justice of thinking that he had wished to 
spare her a visit that would be most irksome to her if 
her general assertions as to her sentiments respecting 
Belmont were to be relied on.” But even in grammar 
one must draw the line somewhere, and it is surely not 
pedantic to object to a lady saying exactly the opposite, 
not of what she means, which would be natural enough, 
but of what she means to say, as must be the case when 
“‘ Caroline retorted that English hushands were more ex- 
acting than Italian, and did not claim devotion from 
their wives as well as the right to neglect them.” After 
that one thinks nothing of “she was on board that ill- 
fated steamer ; and having had a narrow escape of her 
life, but did not care to contradict the report that she 
had perished, being the victim to the ill-usage of a brutal 
husband, from whom she was separated.”” While such 
gems as to championise, to transfer, as a neuter verb, 
devotional spots (meaning not pious pimples, but places 
frequented by the devout) sparkle almost unheeded. 
But if Mr. Rose sometimes sinks below Lindley Murray, 
he occasionally rises above Lord Beaconsfield. A gentle- 
man, in Mr. Rose’s vocabulary, does not en a lady for 
the next round dance, but “a compact [is] formed for a 
waliz as soon as the lady’s existing engagements had been 








falfilled.’’ What is Lothair’s “ reverence of ead 

to this? But perhaps this is only Mr. Rose’s fun, 

we are occasionally puzzled to know whether hishumour — 
is conscious or otherwise, as, for instance, where Peveril — 
Austin, during the very period when he figures as the — 
disconsolate widower, is sitting alone among the Swiss 
mountains, just before he hears the inevitable “cry for 
help,” &c., which introduces him to the second Mrs. 
Austin. ‘‘ Some,” says Mr. Rose, “ would have felt, at — 
such a time and place, as though alone in the world; — 
and have experienced the terrible notion which an indi- 
vidual might form of being the last man.” This seems — 
to have all the elements of high comedy, but we cannot — 
avoid a lingering impression that Mr. Rose meant if = 
seriously. However, conscious or otherwise, we are 
grateful to him for the unwontedly brilliant flash. For 
it must be admitted that the great Burton, like Robes- 
pierre’s grand étre, begins, after a time, to be a bit of a 
bore. Her conversation appears at first to be quite 
vague and promiscuous, but gradually we begin to see 
that her apparent vagaries obey a higher law ; and by 
the time that we can begin to predict the course of her 
irregularities, she sinks into a vulgar old woman with 
about three ideas. But if she were a second Susan 
Nipper, it would not excuse so flagrant a violation of 
good taste as the allusion to “a Scotch minister in 
London as is always a searchin’ for the Profits to over- 
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throw the Pope, and yet I’ve ’eard couldn’t keep his = 
own boy not common decent, so in my opinion ’ad better = 
leave the Pope alone and look at ’ome.” Mr. Rose’s 
final scene is successfully extravagant, and perhaps no = 
better use could be made of his book than to adapt if 
for private theatricals. ae 
= 

MUSIC. = 

ENGLISH OPERA. es 

The cry for English opera—that is, for dramatic ns 
music sung to English words—spasmodically raised in 


the Press, has at last met with ample response. No less 
than four theatres are—or were, till last Wednesday— 
devoted to this patriotic form of art. In one case, wees 
however, the term “ opera’ can be applied only byacon- 
siderable stretch of courtesy. The buffonnerie musicale, 
named Madcap, and adapted from a French source by 
Messrs. Farnie and Reece, which takes the place of La 
Marjolaine at the New Royalty Theatre, strongly in- 
clines towards the first component of its technical de- 
scription. No buffoon at a circus could wish for more 
outrageous puns than are here perpetrated ; and as to 
the music, it is sufficient to say that it is avowedly f 
taken from the scores of Lecocq, Offenbach, and other 
representatives of the lively dance-rhythm. Of the 
merits of such a system we need not express our 
opinion. That of the public was sufficiently indicated 
by the “ironical cheers” which greeted an incidental 
statement as to the identity of a “composer” and a 
“thief.” Whether the pretty singing and acting of 
Mesdames Kate Santley and Rose Cullen, and the 
rollicking humour of Mr. Lionel Brough, will be able to 
counteract the effect of silly dialogue and hackneyed 
music, remains to be seen. ‘The piece is well put on the 
stage, and the costumes are pretty and piquant. 

From the Royalty to the Opéra Comique is a con- 
siderable step in advance. Mr. D’Oyly Carte, the ener- 
getic manager of the latter, seems determined to make 
his theatre the home of English opera in its lighter 
but not for that reason less artistic form, and the steps 
he has hitherto taken towards that devontly-to-be- 
wished-for consummation have been decidedly in the 
right direction. The success of The Sorcerer has proved 
as lasting as it was great, and additional attraction is now 
offered at the Opéra Comique in the shape of a new 
operetta preceding the piéce de résistance of the evening. 
If any fault can be found with the Spectre Knight, the 
joint productions of Messrs. James Albery and Alfred 
Cellier, it is that its leading idea resembles too closely 
that of the work it serves to introduce. In both pieces 
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supernatural agencies of a more or less spurious kind 
form the staple of comic material; and although the 
Spectre Knight is dressed in medieval garb, incessant and 
intentional modern anachronisms sufficiently indicate 
his kinship and coevity with John Wellington Wells, 
the family sorcerer of old-established respectability. 
Such lines as— 


I haunt fair glens and respectable towers, 
And always go home at decent hours, 

For I am a ghost of high degree, 

And other ghosts take off their hats to me, 


uttered by the pseudo-spectre, and responded to by a 


choral 
A well-bred ghost, 
A well-bred ghost, 
A well-bred ghost of high degree, 


are instinct with the humour familiarised by Mr. Gilbert, 
and the charming ensemble which accompanies them, in 
the same degree recalls the manner of Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. But such similarity is to us a not unwelcome 
sign. It shows that a school of English opera is 
forming. Mr. Albery and Mr. Cellier do not 
imitate; they are influenced by the atmosphere which 
haunts the place. This atmosphere, be it moreover as- 
serted, is morally and artistically a healthy one. Mr. 
Albery’s libretto is witty and amusing without the aid of 
the questionable puns and double-entendres too familiar 
on the comic boards, and every note of Mr. Cellier’s 
music betrays the cultivated composer. There is plenty of 
lively unsophisticated tune, for instance, in the Brindisi of 
the first act, but the “ Round ”’ immediately following it 
is constructed on that most difficult of learned devices, 
the canon, which, however, does by no means interfere 
with a natural and attractive flow of melody. Some 
charming effects in the wind instruments further 
add to the attractions of this piece, which on the 
first night earned a well-deserved da capo. The 
same distinction fell to the share of Viola’s first 
song, charmingly rendered by the representative of 
that innocent maiden, Miss Giulia Warwick. On the 
attractive qualities of that gifted young singer we 
dwelt ona recent occasion. As Viola she acts charm- 
ingly, and sings with much feeling, although nervous- 
ness or perhaps overstraining of her voice somewhat 
impaired the purity of her intonation at the first per- 
formance. Mr. Clifton (the Duke), Mr. R. Barrington 
(his Lord Chamberlain), and Mr. R. Temple (the 
Spectre Knight and lover of Viola), did full justice to 
those parts; and Miss Everard, the incomparable Pew- 
opener of The Sorcerer, was a capital Duefia and Lady-in- 
Waiting. Mr. Cellier conducted the performance. 
Ascending to a further stage of comic opera we 
mention, by the way, that Mr. Mapleson, shortly 
before the close of a not very brilliant winter campaign, 
had the good idea of reviving Sir Julius Benedict’s ever- 
popular Lily of Killarney, which, conducted by the 
composer personally, filled the house on every night of 
its performance. But, in spite of this temporary suc- 
cess, English opera can hardly be said to have found a 
permanent home at Her Majesty’s Theatre. We are 
more inclined to think that such a home has at last been 
established at the Adelphi, under the auspices of Mr. 
Carl Rosa, who, after a brief absence in the pro- 
vinces, has returned to London, and commenced a short 
opera season with the production of Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor last Saturday. Of the merits of that 
work we spoke on the “occasion of its production 
on the Italian stage last season. We then also pointed 
out its ill-adaptedness for that stage, owing to the 
Italian singers being wholly unable to enter into the 
spirit of Shakespeare’s humour, which indeed had all 
bnt disappeared from the Italian version of a German 
libretto. In Mr. Hersee’s able and conscientious 
English adaptation, most of Shakespeare’s original 
text has been restored in the spoken dialogue, and 
the whole reads admirably as a libretto. But, what 
is more, the singers understand and feel what they 
have to say and represent, and we are pre 
to say that a more attractive and generally effi- 
cient performance of the Merry Wives than that 


offered at the Adelphi could not well be imagined. 
Everything, from the orchestra and singers down to the 
dancing in the last act, is laudable, and the tasteful 
costumes designed by Mr. Charles 1, the many- 
gifted artist, add not a little to the harmonious im- 
pression of the whole. Into the details of the perform. 
ance there is no need to enter. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Gaylord and Miss Josephine Yorke were as tuneful 
and as merry as wives of Windsor ought to be ; and that 
Miss Georgina Burns, a débutante, an the music of 
Anne Page with charming ee a sympathetic 
though not very strong voice. . Packard in the 
first, and, owing to his indisposition, Mr. Turner in the 
subsequent acts, rendered the sentimental melodies of 
Anne’s favoured lover with good effect ; and Mr. Lyall’s 
(Slender) ‘‘Oh Sweet Anne Page” was quite a little 
cabinet piece of unexaggerated and therefore all the 
more effective caricature. Every gesture and attitude 
of this gentleman betray the genuine humorist, as do 
indeed his admirable and too-little known fancy sketches. 
Mr. Aynsley Cook, as the fat knight, was well got up, 
and although his acting and singing were somewhat 
wanting in feature, he at least fitted well into the 

neral design. The same may be said of Mr. Ludwig’s 

r. Ford and Mr. Snazelle’s Mr. Page; even the minor 

art of Dr. Caius having been carefully studied by Mr. 
i. W. Dodd. This ensemble especially reflects great 
credit on Mr. Carl Rosa, who wielded the conductor’s 
bdton with his wonted energy and precision. 


DRAMA. 


ae Oe 
GAIETY.— AMATEUR PANTOMIME, 


Some five-and-twenty years ago a company of dis- 
tinguished amateurs attempted, in the cause of charity, 
what seemed the very daring feat of performing a 
ae at the Olympic Theatre. The experiment 

as just been repeated on behalf of a theatrical charity 
with complete success at the Gaiety, by another company 
of distinguished amateurs, one of whe, Mr. Holmes, 
had appeared in the former enterprise in the same part— 
pantaloon—which he has just now filled. It would 
seem at first sight that the last thing which amateurs 
should venture upon would be a piece of work de- 
manding so much technical stage knowledge, both in 
the opening and in the harlequinade, as a pantomime 
obviously does. A “ back-fall”’ ill-executed, a “slap” 
not taken in time, a step or two slurred in a dance, 
may mar the whole effect of an admirably constructed 
scene. So far from any mischance of this kind having 
occurred, almost the only fault in the business of the 
scenes was the result of too great attention, when in a 
spill and pelt” in the harlequinade, one of the missiles 
was discharged with so sincere an aim that, missing its 
object, it found its way into the stalls. But in the 
opening not even the suggestion of a hitch or a fault 
could be found. The words were supplied by Messrs. 
Reece, Gilbert, Burnand, and Byron, and the principal 
exponents of the authors’ words were Captain Gooch, 
Mr. Quintin, Mr. Maclean, and, we were about to add, 
Mr. Wye and Mr. A. Stuart Wortley. But “ considera- 
tion like an angel came,” and reminded us that Mr. 
Wortley’s and Mr. Wye’s talents had made themselves 
known with but littlehelpfrom words. The joint perform- 
ance of Mr. Wye and Mr. Maclean in a dance in the first 
scene of the opening was striking enough in its complete 
mastery of technical difficulties, its perfection of time, 
and expression of humour in action. One could indeed 
scarcely have hoped that amateurs could reach such a 
pitch of excellence in a branch of dramatic art which 
is supposed to demand an especial amount of training ; 
and Mr. John D’Auban, who, as we learn from the bills, 
was the “ pantomimic instructor,” may well have been 
proud of his pupils. But, while we recognise the general 
and really surprising merit of the performance through- 
out the opening, we are of opinion that the point of 
excellence was found in Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s 
performance of the practically mute part of “the 
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Trumpeter” to the band of Forty Thieves, on whose 
well-known story the piece was founded. Mr. Stuart 
Wortley’s acting was remarkable in these points—he 
never forgot his character; he was as completely the 
odd being whom he represented in moments of repose as 
in moments of action; he never missed, and he never 
went out of his way to make, a point, and his whole 
performance was full of a humour which was the more 
true for being unforced, His byplay with his trumpet, 
when it suddenly became impracticable, was irresistibly 
fanny ; and his dancing (of which there was but too 
little) had much of that mingled grace and daring which 
belong especially to Mr. F. Vokes. 

Let us repeat, however, that while we recognise a 
special merit in Mr. Stuart Wortley’s ease and freedom 
from exaggeration, we do not forget the quiet drollery 
of Mr. Quintin, the humour and accuracy of Captain 
Gooch, or the melodramatic villany of Mr. Maclean, 
whose death-struggles were particularly well imagined 
and executed. As to the words of the opening, 
they were, for the most part, exactly what they should 
have been; and the only misfortune was that some 
of the word-twistings were so ingeniously elaborate 
that, without the aid of a book, it was impossible to 
catch them. This line, for instance, “Camel! draw 
me? dare he?” may be compared, without disadvan- 
tage, with one written by the late Mr. Brough or Mr. 
Talfourd—we forget which—for the chorus in a Greek 
burlesque, “If ever chorus told a riddle, 1 do.”’ Itis need- 
less to say that the professional aid given by Miss Lydia 
Thompson and other actresses in the opening, was of the 
greatest value. Theperformance of the harlequinademay 
be said to have been a triumph over those technical diffi- 
culties of which we have spoken. Mr. Wye’s clown 
was an excellent piece of fooling apart from the remark- 
able precision with which he, as well as Captain Colville, 
who appeared as the traditional policeman, took all his 
leaps and descents and ascents through traps. Mr. 
Quintin lent humour to the befooled tailor, and 
Mr. Bastard, as “Ung Mossoo,” danced an in- 
tensely fanny can-can. Mr. Gilbert’s harlequin was 
a surprisingly agile performance, gone through, as 
far as regards the good old-fashioned business of 
the part, with a humorously pedantic correctness, and 
distinguished by the player’s recognition of that 
distinct character and purpose of harlequin which is 
too often neglected by professionals. The whole busi- 
ness was conducted on the good old lines which have 
almost vanished from the stage ; and the only fault in it 
was the introduction of two political caricatures executed 
very oer ad la Collodion, by Mr. Leslie Ward, whose 
crayons might have been employed on something in better 
taste. On the whole, however, everybody concerned in 
the amateur pantomime may be congratulated on its 
success, 


VARIORUM 


auinabcsine 

The vacant green Riband of the Thistle has been conferred 
upon Fis Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, Marquis of 
Douglas, and Premier Peer of Scotland. Here is another check 
to the atrocious designs of Russia. 


NOTES. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lecture on Equality, at the Royal 
Institution, was one of his happiest efforts in the way of show- 
ing us the seamy side of some of our most cherished institutions, 
One can imagine the astonishment with which Sir Erskine 
May, whose ‘History of Democracy’ supplied the text of the 
lecture, would have viewed the dexterity with which the most 
sweetly reasonable of preachers gently but firmly pressed upon 
his attention, fold after fold, the reverse of his genially coloured 
tapestry of English society, and showed him that there was a 
good side to the equality of classes which Sir Erskine deplores 
as the cause of so much confusion in France. Inequality in 
England, Mr. Arnold contends, if such a word as “ contends ” 
can be applied to one who “neither strives nor cries,” “ ma- 
terialises the upper class, vulgarises the middle class, and 
brutalises the lower class.’’ This was the gist of his lecture; 
we wonder what Mr, Phoebus would have said to it, 
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It required some tact to tell an English audience to their — 
faces that they were either material, or vulgar, or brutal, but 
Mr, Arnold was fully equal to the oceasion. He so thoroughly 
succeeded in disarming his audience by the polite deference of 
his manner, that he had not to make a rush for the door when 
his lecture was concluded. He had even the audacity tos tay 
and shake hands with some of the people whom he had so 
grossly insulted. To be sure, he did admit that there was an 
elect few to be found even in England who had by unusual 
grace escaped the prevailing influence of our institutions, and 
he contrived somehow to convey the impression that they 
were all to be found within the walls of the Royal Institution 
at that moment, an adroit flattery which probably saved him 
from the fate of another Orpheus at the hands of his fair hearers. 
Still it requited some courage on Mr. Arnold’s part to repeat 
his leading phrase about the effect of inequality on the various 
classes of English society with his eye steadily fixed upon a 
noble lord who sat in the front seat, and to turn with graceful 
courtesy to a distinguished Scotch commoner when he added 
that all these evils of inequality were much worse in Scotland. 
Mr. Arnold might fairly adopt Lord Beaconsfield’s motto, Forts 
nihil difficile. 

It is a pity that the directors of the Royal Institution do 
not arrange for having their lectures in a larger room. Perhaps 
some such ingenious contrivance as the sliding roof of the 
Canterbury Hall might make the atmosphere of their theatre 
tolerable on crowded nights, but, as it is, though they have 
spent much money on their ventilating apparatus, their main 
object, judged by its incipient effects, might as well have been 
to produce suffocation in the gallery and sleep in the pit. The 
room is large enough, perhaps, for ordinary gatherings, but it 
is decidedly uncomfortable when the elect who have been 
saved from inequality are packed like herrings in a barrel. 
Still, the directors may say that it is not their fault that their 
lectures are so popular, and perhaps fewer people would come 
if they were quite sure of getting a seat, 


The letter in the Daily News of Wednesday, describing the 
torchlight meeting at Bristol, concluded by saying that Daniel 
O’Connell described Lord Beaconsfield as “the direct lineal 
descendant and heir-at-law of Judas Iscariot.” Why cannot 
this famous saying of O’Connell’s ever be quoted right? What 
O’Connell did say, speaking of Disraeli, was :—“ He possesses 
just the qualities of the impenitent thief who died upon the 
Cross, whose name, I verily believe, must have been Disraeli. 
For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended from him ; 
and with the impression that he is, I now forgive the heir-at- 
law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the Cross.” 


There has been much discussion in Strasburg as to the 
appropriateness of raising a statue to Goethe there in front of 
the University buildings. The majority, who are in favour of 
the statue, contend that Strasburg is an appropriate place for 
it, inasmuch as Goethe’s early life is greatly associated with the 
town, and that his poetic career was greatly influenced by the 
friends he made there. Others, on the contrary, hold that 
Goethe studied little at Strasburg, and that the passages of his 
life spent there are rather to be forgotten than remembered. 
As the majority in favour of the statue is but small, those who 
are on that side are strenuously urged to make every effort 
with the public in order to insure its success. 


The spirit of prophecy constantly turns up when it is least. . 
expected. Surely Mr. Thackeray must have had it when he 
made “Little Billee” see “the British Fleet a-riding at 
anchor, and Admiral Nelson, K.C.B.,” off Jerusalem and . 
Madagascar. At least there appears no reason why the next . 


erratic movement of our ironclads should not be in that 
direction. 


The ballad of “ Little Billee,” by-the-by, is said to exist not 
only in the tolerably well-known French form of “Tl était un 


petit navire,” but also in a Lithuanian folk-song, of which 
we cannot pretend to give the title, 


The Charivari of a few days ago contains a somewhat over- 
elaborate piece of pleasantry about British politics with regard 
to the Eastern Question. After much discussion, “ Albion” 
is supposed to send one soldier, the finest in the country, to 
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Constantinople, where he is captured, put in a museum, and 
exhibited at so much a head, and whence he writes to Govern- 
ment to ask if the price charged for admission is enough to 
satisfy British interests. 

It is curious how quickly the fashion of dramatic matinées, 
first set, we believe, by Mr. Hollingshead, has spread to “ our 
lively neighbours.” Paris is now deluged with morning per- 
formances, at one of the latest of which M. Coquelin, cadet, 
gained much — by his performance in the Jalousie du 
Barbouillé, 


A propos of the Gaiety amateur pantomime, a certain amount 
of disappointment was felt when it was found that there was 
no truth in the rumour that Mr. Gilbert, in his scene of the 
opening, had killed off all the characters, leaving his successor 
to bring them to life again as best he could. 


How many people, by-the-by, were aware that the second 
song sung in the harlequinade by Mr. Wye was the renowned 
“‘Tippetywitchet ’? Perhaps fifty years hence the “Two 
Obadiahs” may be as little recognised. But these are sad re- 
tlections. 


The latest American improvement in the use of the English 
or American language may be seen in this advertisement culled 
from a New York paper :— 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT. 
Programme, 
‘‘ The Barber of Seville.” 


‘Si tu savais.” 
“What are the Wild Waves Saying ?” 


and so on to the end of the chapter. One might wonder what 
a secular concert could be; but perhaps the fact that the 
concert is advertised to take place on Sunday evening may 
throw some light on the epithet “‘Sacred.” But is it not 
just a little too thin? 


The same paper contains this remarkably generous or 
desperate advertisement:—“I will sell my sleighs at any 
price ; no offer refused.” A man who talks in this grand way 
of “sleighs” (just as a wealthy Englishman was reported to 
call for “ more curricles”), and who is yet willing to take any 
offer for his collection, is surely phenomenal. Can he have 
been collecting sleighs, as sesthetic people collect blue china, 
and so nauseated himself with an overdose of sleighs that he 
feels as if they were so many bottle-imps, and would like to 
get rid of them at any price? Or is he an eccentric philan- 
thropist ? 


A provincial paper the other day received the following 
touching communication respecting the religious services in a 
certain cathedral:—“Day the 11. Sir, will you please to 
insuert this in your corespondace what religons they are pre- 
formed in the Cathedral and what religons they are by 
incerting this yo will gratly oblige.” 





The distress caused by strikes in certain of the coal regions 
has recently made a direct attack upon the miner's well-known 
affection for his dog. Most miners possess dogs, but in some 
coal districts the poverty is so general that the miners have 
been unable to renew their dog-licences. In one place the 
miners actually got up a deputation to the clergyman of the 
district to enquire whether it would be possible to obtain a 
postponement of payment until such time as the receipt of 
wages might permit them to renew their licences with a light 
heart. The clergyman was unfortunately unable to give them 
any information, but he referred them to the local revenue 
officer, who, wholly untouched by the evidence of man’s 
affection for the canine race, informed the anxious deputation 
that they must*pay the licences or their faithful dogs must 
cease to bear them company. 


The terrible accident in the circus at Calais last week, when 
a false alarm of fire caused a general rush and the usual result 
of several deaths, might have been far slighter in its conse- 
quences if the extra door, supplied for cases of emergency, had 
opened outwards instead of inwards. The idea of any manager 
supplying an extra door which by opening inwards is not only 
liable, but almost certain, to be blocked up by the first rush of 


the crowd is positively appalling. Most of our theatres now 
provide extra doors for use in sudden danger. We trust they 
open outwards, 


A system of self-levelling berths has been used on one of 
the vessels of the Guion line of Atlantic steamships, and has 
been considered to have proved very successful in obviating 
the miseries of sea-sickness, The berths are so arranged as to 
remain level in any sea, thus removing at once one of the 
chief causes of the dreaded mal de mer. 


Charpentier is said to be preparing an edition of the poems 
of the romantic poet, Théophile Dondey, better known in the 
cénacle of which Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, and Petrus Borel 
were chiefs, and when most assumed strange names, as 
Philothée O’Neddy. His ‘Feu et Flamme’ had considerable 
success when it appeared in 1838, but it was soon forgotten. 
Years after, a friend asked Dondey when he was going to bring 
out a second volume. “Quand il n’y aura pas de bourgeois,” 
was the characteristic reply of an old Romantique. 


Mr. Alfred Forman has completed a translation of Wagner's 
Tristram and Iseult, Like Mr. Forman’s previous Wagner 
translation, the Ring of the Niblungs, it will at first be only 
printed for private circulation, but will probably be published 
afterwards, 


Provencal literature is beginning to receive due recognition. 
Mr. Armitage’s book on the subject and Mr. Francis Hueffer’s 
‘Troubadours’ will both be published shortly. 


An English version of Daudet’s ‘Nabab’ has just been 
published in New York, where it is being read with an eager- 
ness likely to insure it almust as great a success across the 
Atlantic as in Paris and London. 


‘ Heroes of South African Discovery’ is the title of a book, 
by N. D’Anvers, to be issued next week by Messrs, Marcus 
Ward and Co. Mr. Stanley’s recent journey across Africa is 
included in it, and the accompanying map, amongst the routes 
of other travellers, gives that gentleman’s track also. 


Le Petit Duc, the Renaissance success, is to be produced in 
London at the Philharmonic. May it prove as successful to 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte as it has proved to M. Victor Koning! 


Gabriel Max’s “‘ Head of Christ” is being exhibited at 
Birminghen, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench. 1878. (Crown 8yvo,; 
pp. 459.) Dean and Son, 7s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. 1878. (Crown 8vo.) Dean 
and Son. 23s. 6d. 

Dods, Marcus, D.D.—Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. (Crown 8vo, pp, 240.) 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1878. Whittaker and Co, 

Duffus-Hardy, Lady.—Madge. In 3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) Hurst and Blackett, 
Sls. 6d. 

Garden, Francis, M.A.—A Dictionary of English Philosophical Terms. (Small 
8vo, pp. 161.) Rivingtons. 

Gillmore, Parker.—The Great Thirst Land. (Demy 8vo, pp. 466.) Cassel), 
Petter, and Galpin. 

Grant, Mary.—The Franchise. (Demy 8vo, pp. 48.) W. Ridgway. 1s. 

Hawkins, James.—Phases of Modern Doctrine. (Demy 8vo, pp. 304.) Long- 
mans. 

Hill, Frederic.—County Franchise Difficulty, How Removable. (Demy 8y0, 
pp. 39.) Longmans. 1s, 

Johnson, Samuel.—Oriental Religions: China. (Demy 8vo, pp. 975.) Triibner. 
and Co 


Life of Sir William Fairbairn, Bart—Hdited by William Pole. (Crown 8vo, 
pp. 170.) 

Linton, W. J.—Poetry of America. (Crown 8vo, pp. 387.) George Bell 
and Sons. 


Monro, T. R.—Love Lost, but Honour Won, In 3 vols. (Crown 8y0.) 
8. Tinsley and Co, 31s. 6d. 

Regent Rosalind. A Story. By the Author of ‘The Wynnes,’ &c. (Crown 8yo.) 
8. Tinsley and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Shipley, M. E.—Cousin Deborah’s Whim. In3 vols. (Crown 8vo.) 8. Tinsley 


and Co. 3s. 6d. 

Stevens, Henry.—Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition. (Demy 8vo, pp. 151.) 
H, Stevens. 

air Anthony.—South Africa. In 2 vols. (Demy 8vo, pp. 352, 852.) 


and Hall. 
<Weetuieh® System of Rifled Ordnance, By its Inventor. (Demy 8vo, pp. 24.) 
C. ¥. Hodgson and Son, ls, 
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MSs CECILE 8S. HARTOG’S FIRST MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on THURSDAY 
NEXT, 21st instant, at Three o'clock, under the Patronage of 


The Marchioness of Salisbury. Mrs. Benjamin Cohen. 

Baroness de Rothschild. Mrs. Louis Davidson. 

Lady Goldsmid. Mrs, Alfred G. 2 omy oe 

Lady de Rothschild. Sir Moses Montefiore, -» F.R.S, 


Miss Hannah de Rothschild, Arthur Cohen, Esq., Q.C. 
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HE CANCER HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, 
and 167 PIUCADILLY, W. Free. (Founded 1851.) 

The late Archbishop of Canterbury, in a sermon preached by his Grace on 
behalf of this Hospital, said :—‘*‘ There is no disease more pitiable than that to 
which this Institution is specially devoted. Could the greatness of the suff 
be laid before you, no one endued with the feelings of humanity could resis 
the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a trifling sacrifice if, at 
such a price, they could mitigate such misery.” 
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the Overlend Mails, every Monday. 
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IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
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Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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GEORGE WM. LOVELL. 
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By taking a 


POLICY of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
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A Fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Yeare, 
or the WHOLE LIFE. 


if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 
£1 000 of £5 covering the Whole Life. Annual, 12s, Smaller amounts 
and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 
42 POULTRY. 





Prospectuses, &c., Free. W BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 
£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
> per post, One of 


BENNETTS LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND CABINETS. 
**Exceedingly useful.”—Standard, 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
13 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Dr. HassaLL says :—* The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners. 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the immediate 
execution of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides material at 1s. per yard and upwards, to cut from the piece, all 
in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased at the London 
Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for 
household mourning at a great saving to large or small families, 


TAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 
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OETZMANN & OCO., 


FURNISH YOUR 67 69, 71, 73, 77, &79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 

CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 

. A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free. 

“SANITAS.” 


para a is the most powerful, cleanly, and ble Disinfectant and Antiseptic known. 
eee sie eaiome REALLY POIARVELLOUS DI VERY.” 











THROUGHOUT. 








Oe eee 
[HE TIMES of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, a very brief experience appears to have been sufficient to prove the 


value of ‘SANITAS,’ which will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and disinfectant 


na ves sneeeseeasanesscnsennnm® tunes ainssmenccnsnsminni rinse ey esate eaasienscaiesiniateasadiadaliiaialaid 

" QGANITAS ” is the best preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, Foot-and- 
Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious Diseases. Ir 18 NON-POISONOUS, and has no injurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is 
strongly recommended by the highest medical authorities. 


Ee mp ae Ie ere ee Ea 
ANITAS ” is the only preservative of Beer kept in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, should be added to the 
9-gallon cask. Milk, Meats, Fish, and other Articles of Food, may be kept sweet and fresh by the use of SANITAS. 


q ANITAS ” should be used in every Launpry to bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of infection, A quart should 
be added to every 20 gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


“ GA ” Prices. — Bottles, First Quality only, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d. Or in bulk, First Quality, 20s. per gallon ; Second 
nality, 5s. 
TOILET “SANITAS.” 


This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. Used as a Mouth Wash it removes the odour of tobacco and sweetens the breath. It serves all the 
purposes of Toilet Vinegars. In Elegant Bottles, at 2s. 6d. 


a  ————————————— 
ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinfectant or Antiseptic can be employed with useful results nothing is so effectual as 
“ SANITAS.” Pamphlets, Testimonials, and all particulars free on application to the Sanrras CoMPANy, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.O. 
SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or direct from the Company. 











E s 5 ESTABLISHED 1806, 
“aoe SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


STOCKINGS, | To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty's 
Army and Navy. 


&e., 
2 os 202 STRAND, LONDON. 
N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


‘The Economy of Nature provides a Remedy for every Complaint.” 


speare, 
VICKERS’ 
AIN DIAC LO 


Is the only known Effectual Remedy for RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, and LUMBAGO. 
Sold by Chemists, in a gy 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 
8. 
Depét:—CUSTOM HOUSE CHAMBERS, 
LOWER THAMES STREET. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWRBOOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
OR THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the ‘ 

Public, LEA & PERRINS have 

adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing a 49 F Yad 
their signature, thus a | 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine, 
SZ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACK- 
WELL, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 


Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STHEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LAD in Block, for 

© Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork eq to burnished ’ Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all inaebeetere in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12 Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations, 


GRA TEFUL—COMPoRTING.. 


BPP s’s 
(BREAKFAST) 


oa ww eS, 
JAMES EPPS GCO,, 


HOM@GOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
Wills ROA aa TRUSS COMPANY 


WHITE’S MOOC-MAIN sii ee ‘ts allowed by upwards of Five 
Hundred Medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, so often 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, asoft bandage being worn ak the body, 
while the uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD at 
PATENT L , fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and ma. poe oe uring sleep. 
and the Truss (w h cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
of the body two — below 7. — being sent ° the Manufacturer, 


Sin ae See 168., 218., 26s. 6d., and nog 6d. ; postage free. Double ditto, 
81s. 6d., 42s., and 62s. 6d. ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. 6d, ; 


Post-office Orders to be made ee a a Wuite, Post Office, Piccadilly.” 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNI EE-CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
COSE VEINS, and all cases. of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and 
oe ee ee es ee rice 4s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 10s., and 16s, 


ech; poage er WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 


LoL Way's OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Chest and 

Stomach Complaints.—The source and centre of almost every ailment is 
impurity of the blood ; dislodge this poison, and disease departs. Holloway’s 
Pills exercise the inestimable power of thoroughly cleansing each component 
part of the blood, and rendering this fluid fit to orm its ee functions. 
They cope most successfully with chest diseases, stomach complaints, liver dis- 
orders, and many other maladies, which were once the besetting dangers of 
mankind at certain seasons in town and country. The directions for use —_ 
everyone to regulate the a of these Pills with the greatest 
Chronic invalids, nervous and all whom other treatment has failed to 
relieve, are respectfully invited to try Holloway’s celebrated medicine, which 
will strengthen and cure them. 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 
I8 A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 
FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
IS EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 


FOR 
WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s. 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESSERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s, Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in uheneee, 12 pair Cases, 50s. to 130s. 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS of PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 


A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, 


Thread 
Pattern. 
Bead and 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 
Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 
Fancy Patterns. 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new. —Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Ist size. 2nd size, 8rd size, 
1 Dosefheesscceceese £20 16 0 £100 £12 ~°0 
1 PairofCarvers .. 0 4 6 05 6 06 0 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-IRON WAREHOUSE 
is the most economical, consistent with quality. 

Every New Design always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d, to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s, to 120s, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
Drawing-room ditto, 10s.6d. to 60s. 
Improved Coal-Boxes, 43. 6d. to 30s. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d, to 85s. 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s, to 95. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d, to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


LACK’S KITCHEN oars of CULINARY REQUI- 


First Prize Set eee eee eeeeee £3 0 0 
Betbarh Baksa sc dewesd covces 8 11 0 
PP Bcatttin ds cckaics écocbe 24 19 0 


. GLACK's ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro- 
plated Wares, Table Cutlery, &c, No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 


TRONMONGERS TO HER MATESTY, 


386 STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 


HE WOMAN QUESTION: i 
fe the “ Examurver.” oe ae ee he omy te o—_ 


Words of Weight. The Vice of Contentment. 
Work. Law Breach of 


The 
Disease. Rising in Life. The > 
€8 pp., 8¥0., price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. ; cloth 2s., by post 2s. 2d. 


London : EB, DALLOW, 136 Strand, W.O, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G H. TONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, whichexplains the : 
most unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural. 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum, 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are 
in the most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self. 
adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection ig 


rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 


the gums and the.r life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and durability, are 
insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articulation isrenderedclearand distinct, | 
In the administration of nitrous oaide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process. 


TESTIMONIAL, 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skilland atten. 
tion displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have ob- 


tained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the per- _ 


fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are 
at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
** By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
“Gq. H. Jones, Esq.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL, 
7RY’S CARACAS OOCOA.— 


** A most delicious and valuable article.”— Standard. 
**The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA— 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet, 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr, Hassall. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


\ yy Stor YOUR CANDLES. Many foreign light-weights 

are about, All the Candles of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
LIMITED are intended to be exact weight without the wrapper. Try their 
GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE, burning brilliantly but slowly, and of the trans- 
parency of the finest Spermaceti. Try also their NEW PATENT NIGHT 
LIGHTS made without the paper case. Order of your own dealer. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 
¢ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and fa’ 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 


prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 
** Elisabeth Lazenby.” 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 

Illustrations by the Autotype and Sawyer’sCollotype Processes, employed 

by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 

Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 


| Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER, 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methods of Photographic Printing by 
rocesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 
tal defect of fading. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 


Displays a splendid collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 
Galleries of Europe. 


REPRODUCTIONS of TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, and 


EXAMPLES of the ART of PoynreR, Warp, Copr, CAVE THOMAS, FoRD 
Mapox-BROWN, SHIELDS, ROWBOTHAM, Harpy, D. G. Rossertt, 
oe er MorEAU, TRAYER, GONZALES, HvE, Sx1e@Nnac, 

> Coy * 


“A ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK.” 


By the Chevalier Desanezs. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY has succeeded in producing fine Permanent 
Copies of this remarkable Modern Historical Painting, containing nearly Two 
Hundred Portraits of the Royal Family, the Aristocracy, and the Notabilities 
of the Time, very many of whom honoured the Painter with sittings. 

This Work is published in two sizes Plain, and one Coloured, at the following 
prices, including a key to the Portraits mounted on Calico and Roller :— 

f s. 
17 in, by 8 in., India Tint and Title .............. 1 1 
35 in. by 15 in., ditto — 
47 in. by 21 in., Water Colours on Autotype Base.... 10 10 


Catalogues on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE. 
] The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.5. Bian. Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 
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ONE SHILLING HANDBOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


eee 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES ON DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 

HINTS FOR SKETCHING IN WATER-COLOURS FROM NATURE. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

A SYSTEM OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN WATER-OCOLOURS. 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN WATER-COLOURS, 

THE ART OF MINIATURE PAINTING. 

THE ART OF FLOWER PAINTING. 

THE ART OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS, 

THE ART OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ART OF MARINE PAINTING IN OIL COLOURS. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 

THE ART OF FIGURE DRAWING. 

AN ARTISTIC TREATISE ON THE HUMAN FIGURE, 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF THE DOG AND DEER. 

THE ART OF MURAL DECORATION. 

THE ART OF PAINTING AND DRAWING IN COLOURED CRAYONS. 

A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION, 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING ON LINEN. 

THE ART OF TRANSPARENT PAINTING ON GLASS. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF COLOURING IN PAINTING. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF FORM IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

THE ART OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING, REPAIRING, LINING, AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 

DRAWING MODELS AND THEIR USES, 

THE ART OF BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place; and all Booksellers, 
and Artists’ Colourmen, 





13 Great Martsorovenr Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 
HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 


Rev. A. G. L’EsTRaANGE. 2 vols., 21s, 
“This work contains a large amount of information. It is impossible to 
give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.”—John Bull. 
“A book of the highest mark and character. The literary man, the anti- 
quarian, and the historian, will combine in pronouncing it worthy of admission 
into every well-selected library.”’—Messenger, 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY, from the Papers of CHRISTOPHER JEAPFRESON. 
Edited by Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 2 vols., 21s. 
*‘ Two agreeable and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library 
shelves with Pepys and Evelyn.”—Notes and Queries. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


FOR 1878, under the Especial Patronage of Hur Masesty. Corrected by 
the Nobility. Forty-seventh Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo., with the Arms 
beantifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
‘This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and 
recently deceased members of the Peerage of the three kingdoms as it stands at 
this day.”—The Times. 


WORDS of HOPE and COMFORT to those in 


a Dedicated by Permission to the QuEEN. Fourtrs Eprrron. 
vol., 5s. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Pro- 


fessor C. D. Yones. CHEAP Epition. Forming the New Volume of 
** Hurst & BLackett's Standard Library.” 1 vol., with Portrait, 5s, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SECOND EDITION of RUBY GREY. By 


W. Herworru Drxon. 3 vols. 


MADGE. By Lady Durrvus-Harpy, Author of 


** Lizzie,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWICE LOVED. By Auice Kine, Author of 


** Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


*‘A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel. The plot creates an unflagging interest. 
The characters are most artistically handled.” —sMessenger. 


The MILLER’S DAUGHTER. By Anne Bratz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A good, agreeable, and striking story.”—Sunday Times. 


DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquomw, Author 


of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols, 


‘An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power.” 
Daily News, 


A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. [Neat week, 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 


AN OPEN VERDICT. 


Just published, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE DECAY OF CHURCHES: 


A SPIRITUAL OUTLOOE. 
“ The old order changeth.”—TENNYSON. 











London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





WORKS BY MR. HENRY DUNN. 


HE CHURCHES: a History and an Argument. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

ORGANISED CHRISTIANITY : Is it of Man or of God? feventh Thousand. 
Extra boards, 2s, 

THE DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE. New Edition, in one vol., 6s. 

THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD. Crown 8vo0., 2s. 6d. 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY. Crown 8vo., 2s.6¢. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 








Now ready, Two Vols., crown 8vo., price 10s.6d. Third Edition. 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES, 
INCIDENTS, & STRANGE EVENTS. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Author of “Iceland : its Scenes and Sagas,” “ The Book of Were Wolves,” &c. 


“ There be such a company of wilful gentlemen within Yorkshire as there be 
not in all England besides.” —Abbot of York to Cromwell, 1556, Rolis House MS. 


ContTents.—The Ghost of Trinity Church, York—Peter Priestly, the Wake- 
field Parish Clerk—‘ Old Boots ”"—Foster Powell, the Pedestrian—Prophet Wroe 
—Bishop-Dyke Pond—Snowden Dunhill, the Convict—James Naylor, the 
Quaker—* Old Three Laps”—Christopher Pivett—David Turton, Musician at 
Horbury—John Bartendale, the Piper—Blind Jack of Knaresborough—“ Peg 
Pennyworth ”—Peter Barker, the nd Joiner—The White House—Jemmy 
Hirst ; an Oddity—The Tragedy of Beningbrough Hall—A Yorkshire Butcher— 
The Old Yorkshire Tyke—The One-Pound Note—Benjamin Preston, Provincial 
Poet—The Rev. John Hildrop, D.D.—Mr. Wikes, of Leaseholme—The Rev. Mr, 
Carter, Parson-Publican—Job Senior, the Hermit of Rumhold’s Moor—Nancy 
Nicholson, the Termagant—The Wooden Bell of Ripon—The Milkin’ Time: a 
Craven Song—Old John “ Mealy-Face "—The Bo of Hellen-Pot—The Rev. 
Thomas Brown, Poet of Lastingham—Jonathan , the Incen of York 
Minster—Robert Aske—Brotber Jucundus—Yorkshire Recusants— Bate- 
man, Witch and Murderess, 


A POPULAR HISTORY of the CRUSADES. 


By W. E. Durron, With a Preface by the Rev. WM. Denron, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, [Now ready. 
‘* Will be much loved by the youth who are wise enough to be fired by the 
beauty of the deeds of old.” —Guardian, 





MR. GRAY AND HIS NEIGHBOURS. 


By PETER PYPER, Ese., 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. 


Second Edition. Twe Volumes, crown 8yo., price 10s. 6d, 


‘Mr. Gunter, the very unspiritual Rector, who cares less for principles than 
preferment, and who makes his Laodicean principles pay, is a clever cari- 
cature.””—Standard, 

“ The author has given us a book which has the merit of being altogether out 
of the common, and which is the production of one who with an acute intel- 
ligence and a power of satire by no means contemptible, unites a tender, graceful, 
and lively sympathy.”—7he World. 

‘Surely no one but a clergyman or Mr. Anthony Trollope would be so much 
at home in the many types of clerical character that meet us in these pages. 
The book is clever, scholarly, and thoughtful, and has a few really pretty 
scenes,” —TZhe Graphic. 

“ Bishop Stubblegrass is equal to Bishop Proudie himself, which is saying not 
a little.”’—Nonconformist, 

“ Alice Gray is a finely-drawn character with all the virtues of a sincere 
Christian and the heroism of a Grace Darling. The style of composition is that 
ofian accomplished scholar.”—Stamford Mercury. 

“In his sketches the author hits out rudely and rooghly, sometimes with 
sledge-hammer force, and again with great delicacy of feeling, considerable 
point, and amusing wit.”—Pilot. 


JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Charing Cross. 





Just published, in fep., cloth, price 2s. 


INDS and MOORS. Gossiping Papers on Mind- 
Management and Morals, By J, MonrmMER-GRANVILLE, M.D., &¢. 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
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POPULAR DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 


— + ——_— 
THE ST. JAMES’S LECTURES, 1875-6. 





New Edition, in One Volume, post 8vo., 6s, 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE: a 
Series 


of Lectures on well-known Devvtional Works delivered in St. 
James's Church, Piccadilly, in 1875-6. With a Preface by J. E. KEMPE, 
M.A., Rector. 
CONTENTS. 


De Imitatione Christi. Canon Farrar. | Theologia Germanica. Canon Ashwell, 
Pensées of Pascal. Dean of St. Panl’s, | Fénelon’s Giuvres Spirituelles. Rev. 
Sir Francis of Sales’ Devout - Life. T. T. Carter. 

Dean of Norwich, Andrewes’ Devotions. Bishop of Ely. 
Baxter's Saints’ Rest. Archbishop of | Christian Year. Canon a 

Dublin. Paradise Lost. Rev. E. H. Bicker- 
St, Augustine’s Confessions, Bishop of steth, 

Derry. Pilgrim’s Progress. Dean of Chester. 
Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. Rev. | The Prayer Book. Dean of Chichester. 

W.G,. Humphry. 


“This is a volume of more than ordinary interest. The books selected are 
well known, and favourites with large numbers of readers The lecturers have 
all treated their respective subjects simply and practically, their aim having 
been to make these ‘ Companions for the Devout Life’ more companionable and 
useful than they have hitherto been.” —Church Review. 





ST. JAMES’S LECTURES, 1877. 





Post 8vo., 73. 6d. 


The CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. Lectures delivered at St. James's, Piccadilly, during 1877. 
With an Introduction by J. E. Kempe, M.A., Rector. 


CONTENTS. 
Donne, the Poet Preacher. Canon | Beveridge, the Scriptural Preacher. 
Lightfoot. Rev. W. R. Clark. 
Barrow, the Exhaustive Preacher. | Wilson, the Saintly Preacher. Canon 
Professor H. Wace. Farrar. 
Sonth, the Rhetorician. Dean of Dur- | Butler, the Ethical Preacher. Dean of 
ham. Norwich. 
“‘ These lectures deal with the great men of whom they speak as preachers 
rather than as theologians, and the estimate they give of them is candidly yet 


discriminatingly admiring. The introduction by the amiable and excellent 
Rector of St. James's is beautifully written.”— Watchman. 





KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES, 1877. 





Post 8vo,, 7s. 6d. 


MASTERS in ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on Leading Divines of the Church of England: delivered at 
King’s College, London, in 1877. With an Introduction by ALFRED 


Barry, D.D., Principal. 
CONTENTS. 
Hooker. Canon Barry. Whichcote and Smith. Canon West- 
Andrewes. Dean of St. Paul's, cott. 
Chillingworth. Professor Plumptre. | Jeremy Taylor. Canon Farrar. 
Pearson. Professor Cheetham. 


** This volume not only furnishes a series of introductions to the theologians 
who are described, but incidentally an important contribution to the history 
of English theology. Dr. Barry's able and lucid preface will greatly assist the 
reader who may not be familiar with the minutiw of English ecclesiastical 
history.”—Church Bells. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Price SIXPENCE. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE OF 1877: 


Being a Statement of the Measures Proposed by the Government of India for 
the Prevention and Relief of Famines in the Future. 

The Publishers think that interest will be generally felt in the measures 
which the Government of India have proposed in order to prevent as far as 
practicable the recurrence of famine in that country and to provide for its 
relief. The Statements made in the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General at Calcutta, on the 27th Decemb:r, 1877, by his Excellency Lord 
I.ytton, the Viceroy; by Sir John Strachey, the Financial Member of his 
Council; and by the Hon, Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
have therefore been reprinted, an‘ are now offered to the public, 


C, KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square, London. 





Framing Size, 21} by 143, 1s. ; Coloured, 1s. 6d. 


RUIKSHANK’S (GEORGE) CELE g 
“GIN AND orca ;” or, THE oe eee TED TIAAETs 
London : WILLIAM TEGG & CO., Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 
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Now published, 2 vols., 8vo., be Steel Plate and other Illustrations, 


lls. 6d. 
PPE NATURAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


SELBORNE, in the County of Sonthampton. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, 
bili Formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
tdi y THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.8., &c., Professor of Zool i 
"King’s College, London. ”” oe 


A few copies have been printed on larger paper, royal 8vo., with the Plates on 


Iudia paper, £3 3s, 
“ By far the most worthy and most exhaustive monument to th 
Gilbert White hitherto published.” —Ezaminer, Feb. 2, 1878.0 &°™"8 of 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO.. at N 5bN 
EDWARD DALLOW, ad. Lewd 
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This day, in 8vo., price 12s. 
PHILOCHRISTUS ; MEMOIRS of a DISCIPLE of the LORD. 


With One Hundred and Forty Illustrations. 


* a HISTORY of the LAWS, MANN and CUSTOMS of the 
CHINA: 3 By the Ven. J. H. Gray, LL.D., of Hong Kong, 
Edited by W. Gow Gregor. 2 vols., 8vo., 32s. (On Tuesday. 
SECOND VOLUME, 1461-1603. a 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY OF Tam 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


THE MONARCHY. | THE REFORMATION. &vo., 16s, 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW VOLUME: 


ETERNAL HOPE, Five Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey in 
1877. Crown 8vo., 6s, [This day. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. 
By W. M. Torrens, M.P. 2 vols., 8vo., with Portrait, 32s, 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW says :—“ As might be expected, he has pro- 
duced a book which will command and reward attention. It contains & great 
deal of valuable matter and a great deal of animated eloquent writing.’ 


“ This life of Lord Melbourne fills up a vacant space in our political 
and brings within convenient compass numerous transactions and events of 
great public interest, of which no connected history has hitherto been given to 
the world.” —Pall Mail Gazette. 


STARGAZING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S, Expanded from Shorthand Notes of a 
Course of Royal Institution Lectures, with the assistance of G. M. Sza- 
BROKE, F.R.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Med. 8vo., 21s. [This day. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS 
OF PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun Bricut, MP., 
and J. E, THOROLD ROGERS. [On Tuesday next. 


PRIMITIVE PROPERTY. 


By M. pE LaveLEYE. Translated by G. R. L,Marniotr, LL.B, Withan a 


Introduction by T. E. Cuirre Lestiz, LL.B. 8vo., 12s. 


THE LIFE OF MILTON. 


By Professor Masson. Narrated in connexion with the Political, Eccle- 


[This day. 








siastical, and Literary History of his Time. Vols. IV. and V. 1649 to_ 


1660. 8vo., 32s. 
(Vol. I.,18s. Vol. II., 16s, Vol. III., 18s.) [This day. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, with full particulars of the , 


FALL OF KARS, 


THE DAILY NEWS CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY to the FALL of KARS. Including 
the Letters of Mr. ARCHIBALD ForbEs, Mr. J. A, McGanAn, and other 
Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


“ The ‘ Daily News,’ in offering to the public the well-arranged and clearly 
printed volume which contains their War Correspondence, has given the 
crowning tonch to a series of literary triumphs such as have never before been 
recorded in the annals of jouraalism. While strongly recommending it for the 
perusal of the general reader as an interesting, concise, and well-written nar- 
rative, it is to the military student that we would particularly advise its study 
as an almost imperative duty.”—Guardian. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS: POEMS. - 


By LovisE CHANDLER MouLton, Extra fep, 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


“Such prems as ‘ Swallow-Flights’ are sure to command attention wherever 
and in whatever form they are red, because of their marked individuality and 
power. . . . Her verses are fresh, direct, spontaneous, occupied wholly and 
earnestly with their subject, without any sideward looking or uneasy straining 
after the methods of other poets; and she shows herself possessed of sufficient 
resource to fill them with a rich and pure music of their own.”—Examiner. 


FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


By Henry JAMEs, Jun, Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. [On Tuesday. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION, REVISED AFTER 
OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK, 1878: 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 
By F. Martin. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


‘* Everybody who knows this work is aware that it isa book that iz indir- 
pensable to writers, financiers, politic’ans, statesmen, and all who are directly oF 
indirectly interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and 
condition of their fellow-creatures at home and abroad. All the informat 
that could possibly be desired by politicians, merchants, and public speakers 
and writers, relative to the Constitution and Government, the Church and 
education, the revenue and expenditure, the army and navy, the area and 
population, the commerce, industry, and trade of every civilisel country in the 


world is to be found readily accessible, within the smail limits of this admirable 
year-book.”—Standard. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


ew-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London: blished b; 
at 136 Strand, London, in the County of Middlesex.—SATuRDAY, February 16, 1878. es . 
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